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WN the year 1935 I asked a friend who had just visited Russia, 

f Germany and Italy, to tell me the general impression he had brought 

back from these countries. He said that in each of them the régime, 
Communist, Nazi or Fascist as the case might be, was being carried on 
the shoulders of about two million young men who greatly resembled 
pne another in their outlook on life. From the age of 25 upwards 
support for the dictatorships passed through stages of lukewarmness 
and indifference to positive hostility. But the ardent young men had 
their seniors at their mercy, and were prepared to go all lengths and 
sommit any act of violence at the bidding of the little groups which 
with their aid had risen to power in their respective countries. 
__At the end of the last war clever young men in England reacted 
violently from militarism and instead of rejoicing in victory reproached 
their elders for having involved the country in the horrors of war. 
Their slogan, adopted by the principal debating society of the oldest 
University, was that never again would they fight for King and 
Country. Their contribution to world peace would be, like that of Mr. 
Gandhi in India, to sit still and refuse to have part or lot in any further 
endeavour to enlist great armies or convert industry to war. But only 
in this sphere were they opposed to violence. They declared the existing 
order to be beyond cure, took pleasure in the thought of its destruction 
by revolution and had no patience with Liberals and meliorists who 
poked merely for what was called “ progress.”’ 
| There was always a logical absurdity in the supposed division of 
buman beings into young and old. It cut the stream of time in half at 
a certain date, say the year 1914, and assumed that all who lived and 
worked before that date were always old and that all who had come on 
the scene since were and would remain young. Young and old we have 
ill been in it together and a hundred years hence historians will still be 
lebating about the causes of the great upheaval in which the present 
und the last two generations have been involved. Yet on the same 
ground on which the young charged the old with responsibility for the 
ast war, the old have at least a plausible case for charging the young 
with responsibility for the present war. By their various cults, 
evolution in one country, militarism in other countries, they un- 
loubtedly contributed to the atmosphere of violence—the general idea 
hat the world was past mending by peaceful means—which was turning 
wurope into a powder magazine. 

_ At this point the old are, I think, entitled to ask what sort of educa- 
ion it is which has produced this result. Didicisse fideliter artes, emollit 
mores, nec sinit esse feros. Education softens manners and prevents 
hem from being savage. From generation to generation teachers have 
ecited this tag. How comes it then that the results seem to be exactly 

€ opposite—that the highly educated have violent minds and the 

oducts of elementary education are, or seem to be, peculiarly sus- 
eptible to violent ideas ? 
I cannot profess to answer this question, but I am tempted to set 
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down a few thoughts which suggest themselves to an observer who ha 
no experience of the actual work of teaching but has had some oppor} 
tunity of judging its results. 


Il 


We are all utterly convinced that in this war we are fighting fo} 
freedom. Thanks to the repulsive form in which our enemy has pre} 
sented its opposite we have come as never before to realise what freedon} 
means tous. But by the same method of presenting its opposite he has 
raised another question for us. Does education for the free life pla 
anything like the same part with us that education for the servile life 
plays in his country ° 

The Nazis have explained their method with complete frankness} 
They take the child as soon as he is out of the cradle, and before he ig 
old enough to resist, and fix on the plastic tablets of his mind ideag 
that will remain indelibly fixed there for the rest of his life. The 
process begins in the nursery, is taken up in the elementary schools: 
continued in the higher schools and finished in the universities. The 
ideas are blind obedience to authority, glorification of war and violence} 
arrogant belief in the superiority of the German people and theit 
supposed racial purity, hatred, envy, malice and all uncharitablenes 
toward other races and nations, and special animosity toward Jews 
Books, songs, plays, posturing, saluting, military parades, and the 
whole apparatus of suggestibility are brought into play to ee the 
youthful mind: 


he 


Ill 


I used to read with delight and even had by heart passages in the 
Republic of Plato describing the education of youth in his ideal city. 
Dwelling in some fair region children were to be.surrounded with works 
of beauty which from earliest childhood would insensibly attune them 
to live in harmony with the good and the true. Reading these passages 
again with some knowledge of the-modern German practice, one felt 
that a shadow had fallen on the Platonic idyll. The shadow deepened 
when, one went to the later Plato of the Laws and found him telling his 
law-giver that “he can, if he tries, persuade the souls of the young ol 
anything, so that the only question he has to consider in his inventing 
is what would do most good to the State, if it were believed.” The law- 
giver is therefore to ‘“‘ devise all possible means to ensure that the whole 
community, constantly use exactly the same language about these 
matters in their songs, their tales and their discourses.’’ Here almost 
word for word is the formula which the Nazi teacher and propagandist 
applies to the children of Germany and through them to the whole 
people. At this point something cries out that, though it may claim 
the authority of the greatest of philosophers, it is an outrage on the 
young to take advantage of their defenceless condition to perform an 
operation on them from which there can be no recovery in after life. 

Are we ourselves innocent of this practice ? It is the natural instinct 
of the parent to train—or endeavour to train—the child in the way he 
should go, and we rightly stress parental responsibility for putting him 
in the right way. But it is a different matter when Governments, 
churches, sects and political parties struggle together for the capture of 
youth and carry their conflict into public education. The Nazi actually 
pleads that he is only doing what religious bodies have done in all 


’ 
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uuntries from time immemorial. ‘‘ Education is the prerogative of the 
burch’’ was a claim which for centuries passed unchallenged, and has 
t its traces on the educational systems of nearly all countries at the 
esent time. The intention was benevolent and in keeping with the 
neral belief that the saving of the soul was the most important of all 
e business with which mortal beings are concerned in their passage 
through this world to the next. But it necessarily implied that they 
should, as far as possible, be deprived of the perilous liberty of choice 
tween different ways of salvation and be committed to the one way 
which was said to be the only way. The discovery that the method can 
s0 easily be perverted to the nefarious purposes of the “ evil men ”’ who 
re the time being have Europe under their heel may well lead free 
untries to reconsider their own practice. 
: I suggest that wherever a free Government enters this field, it should 
notify as public policy that it considers the object of education to be 
the making of free men and women with minds free to choose and 
intelligence sufficient to make the right choice. This liberty is not 
inconsistent with that of churches and denominations to place their 
differing views of the right choice before the young ; but it places the 
two liberties in the right relation. The State should do nothing to 
prevent the various churches and denominations from placing the 
different possible views before the young ; but its own aim should be 
produce the kind of intelligence which may be trusted to choose for 
itself. 
f IV 
_ Much discussion is going on between religious bodies as to whether 
it is possible to discover. a “ Common Christianity ” to which all will 
ee. This debate is an inheritance from a former generation which 
conceived the problem in terms of dogmatic theology, and its tendency 
s to reduce the common doctrine to a colourless residue which makes 
ittle appeal to the heart and imagination of the young. I suggest that 
his is wholly inadequate to meet the fierce and fanatical challenge to 
e foundations of religion and morals which is coming from Nazis and 
fascists. 
‘ But if the dogmatic conscience is satisfied by granting it what it 
sonsiders to be the necessary “ facilities,” can we not agree on a 
yllabus of teaching on these foundations which shall be part of the 
egular instruction in all schools? I think of a small committee of 
ustorians, philosophers, theologians, men of science sitting down 
ogether with precise knowledge now easily ascertainable of what is 
fou being taught in Nazi and Fascist schools and considering what 


hould be the reply to it in the schools of the free countries. I would 
lave them take as their text the words of Burke : 


It is a cardinal truth that if you encourage every individual to let his 
imagination loose upon all subjects, without any restraint from a sense 
of his own weakness and his subordinate rank in the long scheme of - 
things, there is nothing of all that the opinion of all the ages has agreed 
to regard as excellent and venerable which would not be exposed to 
destruction at the hands of rationalistic criticism. 


Rationalistic,” it will be observed, not “ rational.’’ It would be an 
struction to this committee to show that these “excellent and 
erable ’’ things, now exposed to destruction at the hands of rational- 
tic sophists, have deep foundations and justification in the history 
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and experience of mankind and that to deride them leads inevitall 
to the savagery and chaos which the Nazis and Fascists are now i) 
flicting on the world. The story would be charged with life and colour) 
it would be the story of martyrdom and suffering, of faithfulness unt} 
death, of lost causes and their resurrection ; but there would be nonj 
of the limitations and inhibitions which the search for a commo}) 
religious doctrine imposes on those who take part init. Spartam nactu) 
es, hanc exorna. The moral would come naturally out of the story 
The child would get a sense of what he has inherited from the past 1) 
both body and soul and of the duty which as a citizen he owes to hij 
own country. He would learn the need of patience, tolerance ang 
charity in planning for the future. Nor need the Christian have an} 
fear for his own beliefs. So far as Christianity is a doctrine for this worl") 
it will, I believe, come to life with all the glamour of a new discovery, ij 
made part of the whole story. 


Vv 
Such a syllabus could not be confined to a perfunctory hour oj 
half-hour in the day. It would have to enter deeply into the daily lifj 
of the school and be the background of all secular teaching. It would 
need skilled teachers to impart it in its various forms to younger anq 
older children. Possibly a corps of trained teachers might go from schoo} 
to school either teaching it themselves or. helping the ordinary teacher} 
to become competent to teach it. I believe teaching of this kind would 
give a new impetus to the whole of education and help to redeem it fron} 
the sense of dulness and routine which attends conformity to an official 
code. | 
The method would be persuasive and not dogmatic. There would b¢ 
no suggestion of pains and penalties waiting on refusal to accep} 
opinions laid down by authority. The teacher would not strike thé 
‘“don’t argue, take it from me ”’ attitude which is so largely responsible 
for the reaction of youth from age. He would invite argument and treat 
his pupil as a free agent who is entitled to bring his own judgment te 
bear on the problems put before him. Into this argument there wou 
naturally come much discussion about the functions of the State and 
the duty of the citizen, about the meaning of law and justice, about the 
nature of human society and the possibilities of progress—in sho: 
about the whole order of ideas which make the faith of democracy. 

I am aware of the technical difficulties of fitting such instruction into 
the curriculum of what is called ordinary education. They will endure 
so long as we insist on the hard and fast line between the secular and the 
religious. There is no such line in the opposing doctrine. It is religion 
as well as politics—debased politics reinforced by religious emotion, 
totalitarian, covering the whole of life. We cannot be content to set 
against it a series of agreed formulas from which all that is inspiring 
_ and controversial has been deliberately excluded. Roman Catholics and 
Anglicans are perfectly right in desiring a Catholic atmosphere in thei 
schools. Let us not grudge it them, or be afraid to give them a reason- 
able opportunity in the State schools, but let us see that the State 
schools also have their moral and religious atmosphere. I say religious 
for I believe that the recall to religion about which so much is written 
in these times is more likely to come this way than in any other. If the 
free spirit is encouraged to inquire into its own nature and that of the 
society in which it moves it will assuredly come back to religion. __ 

! 
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VI 


| It is commonly said that human kind never learns from experience. 
this is only a half-truth ; we have only to look back over a few genera- 
fons to see it passing into the lumber of obsolete and discarded ideas 
igreat deal that experience has taught it to be false and mischievous. 
ts slowness or reluctance to learn is mainly in the political field and 
he question arises whether here too education cannot make its 
| alee by gathering up and bringing home to the rising genera- 
ion what it must learn from the experience of the elders—learn or 
rerish, as Lord Grey used to say to us. 

Here as in the religious field we meet an inhibition, a kind of Cowper- 
emple clause, which bars political controversy and for fear of it ex- 
des the recent history which contains the most valuable experience. 

[his history thus becomes the blind spot of youth. It is not in the text- 

)ooks commonly used: it can only be picked up in scraps and frag- 

ents from the imperfect memory of the elders. I was at school or 

it Oxford from the years 1870 to 1885, and in those years the history 

\ooks from which I was taught stopped at the Reform Bill of 1832. 

(he history of the intervening years had to be picked up from talk at 

lome or the reading of books which never entered the class-room. The 

‘ap has, I believe, been narrowed in recent years; but it still covers a 

arge space on which it is most important that the young should be 

nlightened. I have lectured to audiences of young men on the history 

# Europe before the war of 1914, and they have told me frankly that 

yhat I thought to be elementary knowledge was entirely new to them. 

n these conditions the young are cut off from the experience which is 

nost likely to be valuable to them at the time when it is most alive and 

vhen they are at the best age to pone by it. 


VII 
Between them, Education Committees, Governors of Schools, and 
ther authorities have conspired with parents to make just this kind of 
ducation impossible. All walk in fear that the child may be infected 
vith ideas of which they disapprove. History must not come too near 
ur own time lest it become a cover for politics and the child imbibe 
pinions which are not those of his elders. He must be shielded from the 
free encounter between truth and error ’’ to which he will be exposed 
he moment he is out of his teacher’s hands. 

I look back with gratitude to my old Headmaster, a very wise man, 
yho made education for all senior boys a perpetual debate from which 
lothing was excluded. Whatever the lesson was, whether Greek, Latin, 
iterature or history, it ended in a lively debate between master and 
uupils in which the latter were encouraged to ask any question that 
curred to them. Thucydides led up to a general discussion on war 
nd politics in modern as well as ancient times; the Antigone of 
jophocles and the Alcestis of Euripides to all-round debates on ancient 
md modern ideas of right and wrong, ethics and religion. “ If when 

gu go from here,’ the Headmaster used to say, ‘‘ I have not taught 
‘ou to argue with me and the likes of me I shall have failed in my 
cation.” 
_A few years ago it fell to me to lecture and listen to lectures in a 
core or more of American universities and higher schools in different 
rts of the country. At the end of this experience, what impressed me 
nost was the atmosphere of debate, which seemed to pervade the whole 
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of American education. American equality extended to young and old 
the young had no reserve in questioning their teachers or even in tryin; 
to trip them up. But the teachers, as a rule, rose to the occasion ang 
showed themselves extremely accomplished in the art of teaching b 
argument. An American Professor observed to me that one of the c ie) 
differences between their method of appointing teachers and ours waj) 
that they never appointed learned or academically distinguished youn ! 
men to their teaching staffs unless they had good ground for thinking” 
that they had an aptitude for teaching, whereas we seemed to think 
that a good scholar would necessarily be a good teacher. This, I believe) 
has changed a good deal in recent years, but my memory goes back t@ 
a time when learned men who were bad teachers filled many of the mos}, 
important teaching posts in colleges and in the university. Practicall We 
we learnt nothing from them. 


VIII 


But behind all discussions of this kind lies the question whether thd 
great public is itself educated on the subject of education. Will it votq 
the money necessary to pay teachers adequately, to save them froniy 
wasting their efforts on classes of unmanageable size, to make an end 
of obsolete schools, to provide the amenities that make school lif) 
attractive and encourage loyalty to a common tradition? Will it insis{ 
that the money it votes shall be spent only on subjects that it conside: 

 Setoy 2 

Speaking of his own book of Aphorisms, Leonardo da Vinci said : 
know that many will say this work is useless. Often when I see one 0} 
these take this work in his hand, I wonder whether, like a monkey, he. 
will not smell it and ask me if it is something to eat.’’ Practical men ar 
always asking whether education is not something to eat, Their in} 
fluence has been so great in recent years as to compel even the old seats 
of learning to convert themselves into technical and engineering schools} 
Not the art of living, but the way to earn a livelihood is in their view) 
the goal of the teacher’s effort. To all these the kind of education sug: | 
gested in this article will seem vague and unpractical. Yet even from) 
their practical point of view they may think it worth while to conside 
whether it is good for them or for any of us that generation after| 
generation of young people should be sent out into the world unim- 
structed in the nature.and history of the society in which they live and| 
move and which they will presently be called upon to control and govern| 
Among the causes which have led to the present cataclysm this at least] 
is worth a thought. The statesmen who introduced universal compulsory) 
education said that we must “‘ educate our masters.” After seventy] 
years we may well consider how far we have succeeded in doing so. 

J. A. SPENDER. 
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JAPAN NEGOTIATING FOR 
VICTORY. 


LONG with the announcement that Mr. Kurusu Saburo had} 
A been dispatched to Washington to add his persuasiveness 10} 
that of Admiral Nomura, the Japanese ambassador, the J apan| 

Times and Advertiser, the daily mouthpiece in Tokyo of the Japanese| 
Foreign Office, set forth a list of Japan’s minimum requirements ; it 
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lid not say that Mr. Kurusu was going to present these to Mr. Cordell 
lull, but merely that these were the least that America and Britain 
should offer spontaneously to Japan if they were really desirous of a 
peaceful settlement of affairs in Asia. It is quite certain that if Mr. 
‘Kurusu secured American assent to only one or two of these require- 
i ents, Japan would regard it as a diplomatic victory ; but it is equally 
certain that even if all the requirements were conceded, Japan’s Axis 
partners would be extremely dissatisfied wjth this as a basis for her 
Biture inaction. Hence, perhaps, this proposal in a form which can 
easily be repudiated if it becomes convenient to do so. 

It is not at all improbable that Mr. Kurusu may try the method of 
Clemenceau at Versailles.. The French statesman would propose some- 
f ‘thing that he did not particularly want but which he knew would be 
‘distasteful to President Wilson, and on the President demurring would 
| dismiss the matter with a generous gesture ; another proposal would be 
treated similarly; then would come something which Clemenceau really 
wanted, and on the President beginning once more to object, he would 
'give a reproachful look as if to say, ‘‘ What, are you against us alto- 
gether? ’’ This seldom failed to work, and perhaps it is hoped in a 
‘similar way to gain the State Department’ s assent to two or three of 
‘the “ minimum requirements.” 

The spoken words of Mr. Ishii Koh, the spokesman of the Tokyo 
Foreign Office, carry more weight than the printed word of the Japan 
Times and Advertiser, and he has announced that, as regards Article 3 
of the Tripartite Axis Pact, which binds its signatories to give military 
aid i in case any one of them is attacked by a Power not at the time of 
‘signature involved in the European or Sino-Japanese War, Japan will 
act according to her own independent opinion. That is to say, she will 
join in no war in which she would be merely Germany’s catspaw. When 
Japan declared war on Germany in 1914, she did so “in accordance 
with the terms of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” but it has never been 
explained what Japan would have done had Germany consented to 
hand over Tsingtao, in accordance with the demand which Japan sent 
before the declaration. On this occasion Japan has shown in no un- 
‘certain manner that she is not prepared to regard Germany’s attack on 
'| Russia as a Russian attack on Germany. It is to be noted, however, that 
Bere i is a careful avoidance, in the suggested agreement with America, 
of any mention of Russia. It is well known that American opinion is 
‘strongly against the idea of Japan annexing Eastern Siberia; but 
should American complaisance on other points make this adventure 
feasible, Japan might undertake it. Indeed, there are indications that 
Japan would not regard with any pleasure the prospect of Germany’s 
'™ new order ”’ extending east of the Urals. 

' Following repeated admonitions to Americans in China to leave the 
‘country if no pressing business detained them there, the Department 
‘of State has announced that President Roosevelt has decided to 
| withdraw the American marines, who are now the only foreign 
‘armed forces still there under the authority of the old treaties except a 
‘few Italians. The usual arguments about the impotence of a mere 
‘thousand soldiers in Shanghai and the possible provocativeness of their 
‘presence there are repeated, and it is to be noted that the Chicago 
| Tribune, the chief Isolationist and pro-Japanese paper in the United 
States, has for months past been urging this withdrawal, arguing that 
American interests would be much safer under the protection of the 
‘Imperial Japanese Army. There is also the view that to withdraw the 
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marines is simply a safeguard against their massacre should the Unitec 
States suddenly find itself at war with Japan. The Shanghai Americar 
view expressed by the China Weekly Review is: 


It is ridiculous, of course, to argue that the Fourth Marines, consisting 
of possibly a thousand men, could stand off tens of thousands of Japanes¢) 
soldiers stationed about the foreign settlements and in the lower Yangts¢ 
valley. But the Marine contingent, small though it is, is a symbol o} 
American protective strgngth which the Japanese dare not ignore. Thq 
British, occupied elsewhere, withdrew their armed forces from Shangha!| 
many months ago. . . . The depressing effect on British spirit is apparent} 
on all sides, and most obvious in the attitude of the British press. . . | 
Thanks largely to the Marines and what stands back of them, the 
Americans have been able to hold up their heads in Shanghai thus far] 


} 
| 
r 


A Shanghai correspondent compares the Shanghai attitude with wha i 
Clare Boothe describes in Europe in the Spring, when, with the German i} 
at their gates, everybody in Belgium and France kept saying, “ They 
will never come here ’’—as some still say in the United States. At} 
Shanghai dinner parties the stock assertion, which everybody echoes) 
because he knows it is not true though he wishes it was, is, “ The} 
Japanese will never enter the International Settlement.” 

The Sino- -Japanese situation is at present a curious mixture of political} 
manoeuvring and “ war as usual.”’ The political manoeuvring is chiefly} 
with the United States and, curiously enough, is carried on against aj 
background of “‘ war as usual.’’ President Roosevelt has declared very} 
definitely that the United States cannot condone any Japanese aggres-| 
sion against her neighbours or recognise its successes. This theoretically} 
includes even the creation of the Empire of Manchukuo, and very} 
emphatically the undeclared war against China, now in its fifth year.|} 
But against neither of these things has the United States (or anybody’ 
else) taken any active steps, the aid promised being no more than the} 
sale of arms to the belligerents by neutral States according to long-| 
standing custom. Japan certainly does not regard the American} 
warnings as affecting Manchukuo in any way, and, as regards her war 
against China, does not anticipate anything more than a restriction of 
American exports to Japan, which she considers a grievance and an! 
insult. The United States has promised supplies to China and has| 
declared her intention to “ deliver the goods.” * But Japan does not 
expect any violent breaking of her blockade of China by sea or any 
attempt to interfere with her destruction of the Chinese section of the| 
Burma Road from Indo-China bases ; nor, indeed, does she anticipate: 
anything more than the mildest protest against her continued occupa- 
tion of French Indo-China. How the United States will deliver the 
goods, with the exception of some aeroplanes flown across from Hong 
kong, it is therefore difficult to see. 

Although the still indefinite withdrawal of the marines from China. 
has been described as clearing the decks for action, therefore, it would 
appear that so long as Japan does not make any definite addition to the 
aggressive acts she has already performed, she is at liberty to continue: 
those acts unhindered—the blockade of China, the massacre of Chinese, . 
- and the devastation of the country from the Siberian border to the 
China Sea. In these circumstances Admiral Nomura and Mr. Kurusu. 
need do nothing more than keep the conversations in being, for Wash- 
ington will take no action against Japan while they can do this, and 
Japan will enjoy a free hand against China and French Indo-China so 
long as they keep talking. Some slight inconvenience may be caused” 
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y the difficulty of getting free supplies of aviation petrol; but there 
em to be no restrictions with regard to the imports of other grades of 
troleum, and Japan possesses her own refineries constructed for this 
Very purpose. 

“Just how the military position stands in China it is difficult to tell. 
here have been battles ranking with the great battles of history in 
umbers killed both in Hunan and on the Shansi-Shensi border. From 
here the Yellow River, coming down from the north, turns east, fierce 
hting has raged, and is still raging, to Chengchow, that very important 
int where the north-and-south railway crosses the east-and-west line ; 
d there are other combats, each large enough to be described as a war, 
widely separated places. The Chinese definitely took the offensive in 
e early autumn, and gained some notable successes ; and there have 
en large Japanese movements also. The important coastal provinces 
Chekiang and Fukien. were occupied by the Japanese practically 
thout opposition in April last. Conditions were terrible, owing to the 
g blockade having stopped the trade by which these provinces lived. 
ere had been Japanese landings before, but the provinces were mainly 
der the control of officials who took their orders from Chungking— 
ough they did not always obey them very effectively. People were 
rving to death in the streets, and desperate men were looting. With 
e influx of the Japanese troops the Chinese officials fled into the 
erior, law and order vanished, and the Japanese “ restored’ it. The 
aders brought some broken rice from Indo-China and Siam, sold it 
a comparatively reasonable price, so that they were regarded almost 
benefactors; they bought up whatever they wanted from the 
inese shops, and large quantities of Japanese textiles and other 
cessities flowed in. Then, rather mysteriously, the Japanese sailed 
wway in September, with practically all the money that had been left 
n the impoverished provinces. 
The Japanese version of these proceedings was that they had come 
n for two purposes: first, to prevent the provinces being used as 
Ources of supply for Chungking—an imaginary pretext ; secondly, to 
stablish firmly the New National rule of Wang Ching-wei’s Government 
n Nanking and to demonstrate Japan’s trust and generosity by leaving 
new officials to carry on in their new-found independence. Appar- 
ly no great change in personnel or ideology has taken place, and the 
cials are trying to keep order and to limit hoarding (except their 
) in provinces that are starving to death. The American Red Cross 
importing wheat and trying to feed the population further north, but 
lothing has yet been heard of its beneficent activities extending as far 
outh as Fukien. 
Other explanations of the Japanese troop movements have a higher 
legree of plausibility than those from Tokyo. Replacements are needed 
or the very serious losses the Japanese have suffered in the far interior 
f China. Large reinforcements have constantly been sent to Man- 
huria ever since it became obvious that Japan’s Axis treaty might 
nvolve her in war with Russia. There is a considerable school of 
ilitary thought which looks to a large and compact Empire in 
rth-east Asia. There is petroleum, there is supposed to be gold, there 
e considerable possibilities even of rice in the Russian Maritime 
Ovince, and there are the richest fishing-grounds in the world. All 
1ese are to be had on easy terms if Russia collapses before the German 
ms as France collapsed. But until it is certain that Russia’s Far 
stern army is greatly depleted and its air force withdrawn, Japanese 
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imperialism is not likely to fulfil the German hopes. Then there are th 
reinforcements that are being sent southward—a direction which f 
Japanese navy particularly favours, though the preferences are not. 
great as to be in any way likely to cause a split. Army and navy alik 
strengthen their positions in the Canton area, in the hope of an oppo 
tunity for a swift reduction of Hongkong ; they accumulate men 0} 
Hainan Island and the adjacent mainland, seeing here a second Formosd 
with even greater strategic value. And they pour fresh men into nort: 
Indo-China, with the intention, if the country proves not too difficult, q 
crossing the Yunnan frontier and getting astride of the Burma Road 
while the navy longs for a strong base at Camranh Bay. There is als) 
open advocacy of an attempt to include Burma in the “ area of cq 
prosperity.”” Where there is nothing comparable with the religiou| 
fanaticism of the crusaders, there has been a good deal of propagatioi 
of the idea that Japan is the natural and proper protector of lands wher 
Buddhism flourishes or has flourished. To precisely what degre 
espionage and Fifth Column work constitute a danger in Burma & 
unknown to the general public, though the British Government may 
be informed. At the moment there seems to be some reaction of feelin 
in Thailand against Japan, owing, perhaps, to the too confident hurry 
with which protection was thrust upon the country and to the extortion 
of a commercial treaty in which huge credits to Japan were exactet 
without any compensating advantages. 

Many people are inclined to dismiss as harmless bogeys the idea 0 
Japanese espionage and political penetration. Actually they are active 
and widespread forces. Though the British authorities were rather sloy 
in dealing with them when they tackled the German penetration i 
Iran, they soon discovered that it was necessary to take then 
in hand and even to deal effectively with the Japanese in Afghanistan 
who might have caused some trouble, and whose presence had not ever 
the excuse of opium and petroleum to account for it. As a guard agains 
the southward and south-westward movements of Japan, there is the 
constantly increasing garrison at Singapore, and the needs of the casi 
seem to argue that, in case of war-like action developing, there must b 
an understanding regarding: American naval co-operation, as a grea’ 
military force at the tip of a long peninsula needs something rathe; 
more than the British China Squadron to make it completely effective 
That these needs are not overlooked is indicated by the travels 0 
General Sir Archibald Wavell, who in ordinary times might sit tight ii 
Simla without his immobility exciting remark, but who is now hear 
of from the Caucasus to the Netherlands Indies—a line which, connect 
ing with Manila, Guam, Pearl Harbour and San Francisco, suggest: 
“ encirclement ”’ to Japan, though she can hardly complain of any lack 
of vastness in the area within which she is thus partially encircled. The 
Japanese have always declared very fervently that the “ Tanaké 
Memorial” of 1927 was a forgery; but that document, spurious or not 
which looked forward to world-conquest, has fascinated them in <¢ 
remarkable way, and its general plan has been followed in a fashion m 
less remarkable. 

It has been proved by figures many times that Japan cannot fight 
much longer, but that other fact remains that countries are seldom 
if ever, prevented from fighting by lack of money. If they were 
then China would have thrown up the sponge long ago; but Chine 
remains steadfast in her opposition to Japanese aggression. The cal 
lapse of France wassucha disaster to the Allied arms that few Frenchy 
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lieved that the war could go on any longer. China’s surrender 
ould be a comparable calamity. The difficulties of giving effective 
help to China are so immense that it is not for the ordinary civilian to 
criticise the smallness of the aid given ; but we must never be forgetful 
of the greatness of the debt we owe to China’s steadfastness in a fight 
prolonged and so cruel. 
A. MorGAN YOUNG. 
Former Editor, Japan Chronicle. 
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_ SOCIAL SECURITY: A MINIMUM 
| STANDARD. 


Ci ARTHUR HELPS once wrote a little book now forgotten 


> pal 


called Social Pressure. It was the negative side of the poverty 
problem. We need to-day a similar book dealing with Social 
Security which is or should be the ultimate aim both of the individual 
and of Society. Poverty like wealth is of course a relative term. A 
Japanese peasant would be rich on {50 a year. Thousands of Americans 
regard themselves as poor on £250. The same anomalies exist in Great 
Britain and it is necessary therefore to make some attempt to define 
what should be the standard of living. If we take as a standard a 
sufficient supply of the bare necessities of life, the present generation 
of the working population no doubt is far better off than that of half a 
century ago. This fact should not allow of any complaisant laissez faire 
attitude, since the new conception of a social minimum implies far 
more than mere subsistence. Stopford Brooke speaking i in East London 
once said “ poverty is that condition of things in which for lack of 
means no true development of life can be attained.’’ Our social mini- 
mum therefore must include such amenities as are lacking if the 
ninimum wage of a working-class family is less than that stated by 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in his recent book Poverty and Progress. All 
sovernments, whether totalitarian or democratic, claim that their 
)bject is to raise the standard of human welfare for the majority of the 
itizens. Moreover to whatever political party we may belong we are 
ledged to the improvement of the condition of the poorer section of 
he community. We profess indeed that we no longer desire to palliate 
heir hardships but to give the possibility of a fuller and completer life 
or all. Until recently it was difficult owing to the lack of accurate 
tatistics to determine with precision what were the real needs of the 
vorking classes and how far they fell short of a minimum standard. 
t was therefore possible to express views as to the degree of poverty in 
xreat Britain which were instinctively felt to be untrue, and this 
gnorance was the cause of the prevalent misconception of the evils we 
leplored. We were apt to regard poverty as due to personal misde- 
neanours or failures on the part of the poor. It is now generally 
idmitted that there is.a vast amount of want and insecurity which 
lerives from general social causes for which the individual is only 
emotely responsible. 

Man is a social animal, and his position in Society is determined not 
nly by his own effort but also by his environment and the conditions 
inder which he lives during his younger years. We now recognise our 
ocial interdependence which is becoming more manifest with the 
rowth of the civic conscience, and this interdependence is progressive. 
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We owe much to men like Frederick Denison Maurice, Robert Owe! 
and Bagehot, who gave us a deeper conception of society and ane 
reading of human nature. ‘‘ Political economy,” said Mill, ‘was n 
to be regarded as a thing of itself but a fragment of a greater whole, | 
branch of social philosophy so interlocked with all the other branche 
that its conclusions even in its own peculiar province are only tru: 
conditionally subject to interference and counteraction from causes no 
directly within its scope.” So the-concept of ‘‘ economic Man” dis 
solves into thin air. | 

Accurate statistics provided by social observers like Charles Boot} 
and Seebohm Rowntree, together with the results compiled by official: 
in connection with the Social Services, have changed our attitude 
Formerly in the absence of any objective criteria the claims of the work 
ing classes went by default. Let me illustrate this statement. Many 
years ago when Lord Rosebery was Prime Minister he came down t 
East London and received a deputation which the writer introducec 
on the subject of unemployment. The figures presented to him were 
the result of a careful canvass of a large section of a dock district 
Some 5,000 houses had been canvassed with a view to ascertaining 
whether the occupants were in regular work.or unemployed or casua 
labourers. The results were appalling, and Lord Rosebery counterec 
them by saying that the Board of Trade figures for trade union unem- 
ployment was about half our estimate. It was pointed out to him that 
the trade union figures at that time were no fair test, since the numerous 
unorganised and unskilled workers were much more likely to be 
unemployed and even where they had some employment the labour 
was often casual. The resulting wage income was deplorably small, fat 
below Mr. Rowntree’s minimum. Such a deputation to-day would be 
able to substantiate their figures by reference to the Labour Exchanges 
and returns from regional government officials. Since that date real 
wages have increased by 35 per cent., and, together with higher wage 
rates, hours of labour have been reduced. We may leave out of account 
the exceptional wages and conditions of the present war. The stan- 
dards of 1936 as stated by Mr. Rowntree are higher than forty years 
ago as regards education, wages, health, food and clothing and of course 
housing. Taking the 1899 standard the poverty has decreased by 40 
per cent. His estimate of what a man and his wife and three dependent 
children need at the later date as an absolute minimum is 43s. 6d. a 

week after paying rent which he estimates at gs. 6d. a week. 
' This wage does not imply that the family can spend much on any 
simple luxuries or amusements. In this case it would be necessary to 
cut down the supply of the primary necessities of life. In York, which 
is perhaps a fairly typical town, in normal peace conditions the incomes 
of 31 per cent. of the wage-earning population were below this mini- 
mum, and 7 percent. of the population after paying rent would be 
earning not more than 30s. 7d. a week. The supposition i is that at the 
time the investigation was made the figures that were given are fairly 
_ typical of the whole country, although of course there will be many 
districts in the big industrial centres where the incomes would be far 
less adequate. All this does not imply that the position to-day as a 
result of the war is not far better, but we are not at the moment con- 
cerned with the standard of living under abnormal conditions. We are 
aiming at a minimum standard that will apply in normal times. The 
well-being of a very large proportion of the population must be safe- 
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guarded not only now but after the war, and this means that it is 
important to decide how to deal with such problems as unemployment, 
d age; sickness and the malnutrition of children in such a way as to 
iminate entirely the dread of destitution. If it be true that 28-6 per 
mt. of poverty is due to unemployment, 32:8 per cent. to low wages, 
d nearly 15 per cent. to old age, the task that lies before the country 
s to strengthen the bastion of the social services in such a way as to 
make it impossible for all these people to sink below the minimum 
level. 

This may mean a statutory minimum wage and family allowances in 
addition to all that is being done by means of the health services and 
old age pensions. Emphasis is laid on family allowances because on the 
whole in spite of free milk and often free meals the child seems to suffer. 
Of the 17,185 persons living in poverty according to the York figures, 
3.776 were children. Until the children are able to earn they remain in 
doverty. We must face the fact that if we are determined to give every 
shild the minimum of food and clothing a maintenance allowance of 
ys. a week per child is required. This would eliminate 89 per cent. of 
he poverty, but might cost many millions per annum, though there 
vould be great saving in other directions. It is important to note that 
he birth rate has been halved. This lightens the burden for the time 
eing, although Hitler would regard this as a sign of decadence and 
veakness. In Great Britain there has been a distinct improvement in 
he general death rate, not so noticeable in the poorer districts but still 
n improvement, due in some measure to an ever increasing knowledge 
f what are the basic principles of a minimum standard of life. Physi- 
logy and the related sciences have now given us a fairly accurate 
tandard of consumption and made us more aware of the dangers of 
aalnutrition. The working classes themselves are waking up to the 
nportance of observing health conditions especially as regards fresh 
ir, sunshine and the right kind of diet. These considerations make for 

lower death rate and a higher standard of living. Yet there is still a 
ick of social security for a large proportion of the population. 

Social security must not be confused with economic security, which 
Overnments have often regarded in the past as a sufficient discharge 
f their responsibility to the nation as a whole. The nation may be 
rogressively increasing in wealth and from the point of view of other 
ations economically and financially sound and yet there may be great 
overty in certain sections of the community. A social security policy 
ms at eliminating poverty by giving first of all a sufficiently high 
andard wage to insure something over and above a minimum standard 
life. In addition it must obviate so far as possible poverty caused by 
1employment, ill-health and old age. It must legislate for the insur- 
ice of the working classes against accidents with more adequate 
mpensation. Where the number of the children in a family is large 
id the wage is insufficient to cover the additional cost, family allow- 
ices should supplement the wage. It also implies a higher standard 

secondary and technical education making for an increased capacity 

earn. Thus our social services play a valuable part by developing 
onomic activity and making for a more equable distribution of 
comes. The final aim of a progressive democratic country should be 
ch a readjustment of our social and economic conditions as will allow 

e ethical and moral element to reassert itself in every department of 
r national life. This is only possible when the national conscience 1s 
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aroused and responsibility accepted by government for high soci 
standards. 

It is true that there can be no hard and fast line of demarcatio 
between economic and social security. Political measures must ineviti 
ably affect the result. If a nation is to be truly wealthy it must depen 
in very large degree upon the steps taken to give a minimum standar¢ 
of living to the masses of the people. So much interest has been arouse¢ 
in the question of nutrition of late years. and in the study of physiolo 
that we are now able-with a remarkable degree of precision to fix < 
minimum standard of living conditions necessary for the maintenanc 
of perfect health. Further, as we have already pointed out, it is no 
merely the question of a physiological but also of a psychologica 
minimum. That is to say we must satisfy all those wants of the indi 
vidual which make for self-realisation. Progress implies progress ir 
mental and spiritual health: the higher the standard the greater the 
prosperity of the country as a whole. What should be the real income 0: 
human beings cannot be a fixed quantity. The application of advances 
in scientific knowledge means a gradual raising of the standard so that 
although we may from time to time, with the help of physiologists 
make a quantitative measurement of the food required under a 
conditions, the constantly increasing demand for better clothing and 
housing and a higher standard of life generally must mean constant 
adaptation of the steps to be taken to give social security. The socia 
services wisely administered can do much to secure that degree of 
equality in income as between individuals and classes which will be a) 
deciding factor in securing social equilibrium after the war. 

The possibility of economic progress depends on a high standard of 
consumption, and for this a high standard of living is required. If 
there are great inequalities of wealth or great insecurity of income the’ 
demand for the basic necessaries of life is checked. It is this total) 
demand of the whole nation which gives economic security. Unem-' 
ployment for example is to a large extent the result of inability to 
purchase consumable goods in sufficient quantity. For the rest it is due! 
to the lack of planning and organisation and to the result of disorderly 
competition. In the past we have been so confirmed in the belief in a 
static order of things that social change has not been taken for granted. 
On the contrary it is often regarded as unexpected and mistaken, 
whereas modern developments go to prove that wise changes constitute 
a solvent for the complex of problems that await us. The maladjust- 
ments and breakdowns in our social and economic life, and perhaps we 
may add our political life, are due to this failure to look ahead and plan | 
for the future. Society needs a fresh unifying concept and a new social | 
dynamic. Apart altogether from the war we were witnessing a break- 
down of all the traditional forms of economic and cultural life not only 
in Great Britain but in other countries. The trouble in Germany may | 
perhaps be traced in part to this. Disintegration has set in, and has 
shown itself to: be more powerful than any element of integration. | 
Germany has striven to combat this by introducing a new method. 
Hitler has appealed by fear to the wealthy and by the promise of 
security to the poor. He has compelled surface unity throughout the. 
nation but has repressed the individual. He has planned a new economy 
in his man-hours of labour and says that a civilisation is judged by its: 
results, but his plan cannot be an enduring plan complicated as it is by 
his military ambition. Nations cannot live and flourish in war. Even 
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ow we begin to see signs of a disintegration which is almost certain to 
nd in chaos. 
‘The fault of the people of Great Britain is that with all our political 
kperience and maturity of judgment we have failed in the past to 
lake our dominant idea the well being of the people as a whole. We 
ave not consciously planned for unity. Even to-day, though the 
ation is more united than perhaps it ever was, there is a sense of 
ustration and perhaps a lessening of the importance of human values. 
0 doubt there has been a growth of personal freedom, but can it be 
id that there has been a growth of real responsibility ? How can we 
ve social security to the individual in such a way as to secure wide- 
read national progress ? 
Economic planning may not be a panacea for all our ills, but it is 
quired if we are to deal with the fluctuations which will inevitably 
ypear after the war and if a steady growth in prosperity is to be 
sured. Planning is no mere “ shibboleth,”’ it is the essential condition 
progress. It is this essential condition which we have so often failed 
) observe, for without economic planning we shall not get social 
curity, and even social security must be planned. Our social services 
ve been of a piecemeal character. We stop first this gap and then the 
her. We try to remedy the omissions of the past and aim at giving 
ie depressed classes such anieliorative measures as will for the time 
sing produce contentment. In the future the social services must be 
anned as a whole. We shall then be able to demand from our citizens 
discharge of their responsibilities and ask from them, as Mazzini did, 
at the individual should recognise his duties as well as his rights. 
It is often stated that we have come to the end of an age and that a 
mpletely new start will have to be made, implying that all class and 
operty distinctions must be abolished, and that freedom based on 
ealth and confined to a small minority must be replaced by a new 
mception founded on social and economic security for all citizens. 
is tempting to think that a completely new start could be made 
hen the war is over; but in Great Britain there is a horror at any 
ea of change which approaches to revolution, and indeed the genius 
the British people is to make changes as required from time to time 
id to trust rather to the gradual evolution of society along new lines 
development. It is undoubtedly true that class and property 
stinctions are weakening, that great changes are taking place, and 
may be that the powerful incentive of profit-making is also weaken- 
g. Can we point to a growth of social responsibility and personal 
velopment as a result ? If society is to become increasingly self- 
nscious it is certain that the individual must have given to him a 
sling of self-satisfying purpose as a member of the community. This 
very far from being the case to-day. It is probable that the war has 
veloped a sense of responsibility which has manifested itself in a 
eat variety of service ; but much of this has been imposed from above 
id the danger is that at the close of the war it may disappear alto- 
ther and that we may once more sink back into the old careless 
hargy with regard to national well-being. What is wanted is that we 
ould discard the idea that economic and social security can only be 
e lot of a few, and that we should enlist the many in the task of 
sreasing the wealth and the happiness of the people as a whole. This 
n only be obtained by! planning ahead and it need not necessarily 
san a loss of freedom for the individual ; indeed it should and must 
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increase the freedom of the individual and assist in the problem 
reorganising human relations. The aim of legislation must no long) 
be to protect existing property rights at any cost, but to prote 
individual liberties and to secure that no part of the nation shall” ) 


poverty. Prrcy ALDEN. | 


LENINGRAD. 


HENEVER a major paroxysm of history affects our civilis}} 

VW tion, the true appreciation of the spiritual values that are }) 
stake becomes particularly acute. Cities—especially cities wif} 

a rich and colourful past—are among the strongest, most complete alji 
commanding embodiments of culture. And that is why in periods i 
crisis the sense of attachment to such cities, the desire to preserve ar} 
safeguard them, with all their multiple treasures ; or the nostalgic coi} 
templation of their gradual destruction and ruin, fill every sensitiy 
heart with a pang all its own. Londoners experienced that feelir)) 
during the blitz; the citizens of Vienna went through it when the { 
formerly gay and prosperous city was agonising in pre-Anschlut 
conditions. Had Paris been allowed to fight for herself, the Parisiai} 
would have had a taste of it while defending their glorious city ; and 
one who has lived in Paris and who can now only gaze at it from afd) 
can fail to suffer from that very nostalgia, that very clear perception 


Petersburg, as it.was when he was born there—are having the peculie 
experience of feeling this nostalgic spell of their native city for : 
second time within the last twenty years. 


of Leningrad, with its physical and moral pret was a strange, sad anf 
yet aeons instructive process to watch. Here was the agony of | 


Ata Ebene its course without taking the Bien notice ¢ 
us. From time to time the cinders still produced a sparkle or even |} 
fleeting flame: a concert, a theatrical performance, an exhibitior|}} 
perhaps even just the appreciation for the first time of a particularl}}; 
beautiful sunset on the Neva or a piece of outstanding architecture. Aj, 


no time were the citizens of Russia’s then capital so much alive to th 


fascination greater and more widespread. Then ‘there followed a lon} 
period of adjustment and at long last partial reconstruction, though oj}, 
an entirely new basis. No longer a capital—with all that this ine | 
especially in a country like Russia—Leningrad became once more ; 
great industrial and cultural centre. Even dethroned it was still thi 
cradle of the revolution, a keystone in the whole of the Soviet Govern}} 
ment’s intricate and powerful superstructure. 

Now all that stands at bay. This time Leningrad is threatened no}, 
through the slow cancer of an internal mortal disease, but through ar}, 
attack from outside. And once again the pang of heart, the all-pervad} 
ing feeling of attachment to the treasures and memories it still repre} 
sents, is there—not merely among those who were born and bred ir} 
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Leningrad, but among all who have known the city and experienced 
s peculiar spell. Yes, peculiar spell, which Russians and foreign 
idents have felt alike. Englishmen, Frenchmen, Americans, Italians, 
Dutchmen, Scandinavians, even Germans—all those whose large 
resident colonies or whose occasional visitors have experienced it—can 
hever forget it. Hugh Walpole and Harold Williams wrote penetratingly 
about it. Maurice Baring and Sir Bernard Pares—to both of whom 
belongs the distinction of not only loving Russia but also of under- 
standing her—will know what I mean if they happen to see these lines. 
So will many others, here and in distant lands, for the memory of 
Russia and the memory of St. Petersburg or Moscow or any other of the 
great cities is not easily bleached even by the flux of time. What was, 
|then, the genius loci of the city created by Peter the Great on the bogs 
land marshes of the Neva? Why does it haunt so many of us to the 
present day and why was it something of an obsession with practically 
every single Russian poet or novelist of distinction for almost two 
centuries ? 
' It is difficult to reduce to a succinct formula, to a few resonant 
Phrases, the character of any big city. Even Rome, that “ eternal 
ity,” or Paris—“ the city of light ’’—are by no means summed up in 
these accepted standard expressions. And yet humanity has been able 
‘to study and analyse a record of millenary glory in both those cases. 
St. Petersburg is a relatively new city—less than 250 years old—and its 
complex pattern has never been submitted to the minute scrutiny of the 
More ancient capitals. Again, there are two types of cities : those that 
have arisen spontaneously, by the force of nature, and have grown 
naturally—like the very nation to which they belong—and those cities 
that have been created, so to speak, for a specific purpose, within the 
framework of an already existing and highly developed culture. Rome, 
London, Moscow, belong to the first variety ; their rise was elemental, 
unplanned, uncontrolled. St. Petersburg, like New York for instance, 
belongs to the second category. The straight “ Lines” of the Vassi- 
lievsky island ; the endless wide thoroughfares which radiate from the 
Admiralty, with the Nevsky as the main artery ; the homogeneous 
squares like the one dominated by St. Isaac’s Cathedral and the Senate, 
or the Winter Palace Square, or the Theatre Square, serve to emphasise 
that here is a city conceived and created by the will of one man, who 
visualised it in its whole entity. The decisive, the tremendous step 
forward in the expansion of St. Petersburg was made under Catherine 
the Great. She it was who got the best Italian and French masters to 
adorn her imperial city with most of the palaces and public buildings 
that to the present day constitute its unique beauty. But although her 
immediate predecessors on the throne—the Empresses Elizabeth and 
Anne before her—did much for the development of St. Petersburg and 
though throughout the nineteenth century this work was continued 
and the style known in architecture as ‘“‘ Russian Empire ’’ reached its 
highest perfection, it is impossible to visualise St. Petersburg in any 
other light than the creation of Peter the Great. 
_ Acity built on stilts ; a city imposed by the will-power of a giant on 
the recalcitrant elements. It has been a struggle against nature from 
the start. Swamp land—turned into straight, quiet “ Lines ”’ and 
avenues ; into squares with golden-steepled churches and palaces ; the 
very river tamed in its chaos, imprisoned in its granite quaysides, from 
which more than once it revolted and flooded this “ Paradise” built 
4 a challenge to powers beyond human control. It is by almost inhuman 
VOL. CLX. 23 
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daring and perseverance, by a total disregard of suffering and sacrific} 
in the truly “ Egyptian ’ ’ labour of building his city that Peter achieveqp 
his dream and “‘ opened a window into Europe ” for his vast and rapidly 
growing empire. But if St. Petersburg is dominated by the memory 0} 
its founder, it had managed nevertheless to travel a long way from hij 
spirit before it reached ‘its pre-revolutionary stage of brilliance anq 
tragic splendour. I use that word deliberately, for a sense of tragedy} 
was never entirely absent even in the-city’s happiest and most gloriouj} 
days. Death and catastrophe-were always hovering somewhere over it} 
magnificent palaces and its unforgettable river. One Russian autho: 
after another has tried to penetrate that mystery. Pushkin, Gogol} 
Dostoevsky again and again returned to the subject of St. Peters} 
burg from that very angle. Among the contemporary authors, Bely 
made the city itself the central figure, the heroine, so to speak, off 
a most remarkable novel. Classicists and futurists alike have dedicated 
poem after poem to Peter’s tragic yet fascinating creation. It held then} 
in their power—whether during the summer with its romantic and rest: 
less ““ white nights,” when the sky never gets dark at all ; or when the 
yellow steam—not fog—of the Petersburg winter-day seems to enveloy 
everybody and everything in a pall of death ; when the sparkling crisp 
snow on a sunny morning creates a feeling of joy and exhilaration ; oi} 
when falling in large tender flakes under the glistening moonlight the 


that looks like a ballet staged by some demented producer; and also) 
when the blizzard sends the river roaring with fury, with even the 
wrought-iron lamp-posts swinging to and fro like the mourners in some| 
supernatural funeral service. 

A city of sleet and gale ; a city where the spring-time is so tender andj 
so fragrant ; a city whose sunsets over the vast expanse of the Neva or 
the golden spires, cupolas and steeples are so beautiful as to be almost 
unreal; a city that is a most astonishing amalgam of granite, gre 
skies and water ; whose buildings range from the grandiose to abject 
humility and from breath- -taking splendour to miserable squalor. A 
city where everything seems to have been mapped out by its super- 
human creator and yet one'which raises the eternal question: what 
next? A-city of endless daring and unending frustration, a city of 
almost uncanny realism and of dreams, a city of ghosts and nightmares. 
But there was a harmony in all these apparent contradictions, just as) 
the various oddly-assorted landmarks of St. Petersburg blended into one 
harmonious whole. The little old houses built of stone or in the older 
parts of the city and in the suburbs even of wood, did not séem out of 
place beside the palaces erected by Rastrelli, Vallin de la Motte, 
Quarenghi, Rossi and Thomas de Thomon—to mention but the most 
famous of the French and Italian architects who made St. Petersburg 
what it is—any more than the rich crop of modern buildings which 
arose between 1900 and 1916 failed to blend with the ‘‘ Empire” of 
the late eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. And yet the men who 
designed these admirable new blocks of flats, banks and insurance 
offices, government offices, hotels, hospitals and other requirements of 
a great, prosperous and rapidly growing capital sought their inspiration 
in Italian classicism, in Palladio and even in French Louis XVI. 

Nor was there any disharmony in the monuments or other adornments 
of the city, heterogeneous though they were. The two sphinxes outside 
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he Academy did not seem the least bit out of place in their strange 
ordic surroundings ; nor the two rostral columns outside the Bourse; 
ior, for that matter, the Doric colonnade of the Bourse building itself 
nd also that other one—the portico of the Mining Institute; nor again, 
he huge Roman arch which constitutes the entrance to Peter’s intended 
nd never completed New Holland. Within a stone’s throw of each 
ther could be seen Peter the Great’s pathetically humble little house, 
he fairly recent blue mosque with its stately minaret, and finally the 
wo Manchurian lions—like the sphinxes, truly strange visitors in such 
place. But they were not by any means the only exotic importations 
hat had found a permanent place in the framework and in the heart 
f the all-absorbing and ever adaptive St. Petersburg. In the hothouse 
f{ the Botanic Gardens, unrivalled in its precious treasures, the Attalea 
rinceps in bloom was a rarity that even schoolchildren were taken 
round to see. In the shopwindows of Eilers, the famous florist, you — 
ould see roses or orchids or lilies of the valley in January, when the 
emperature in the street outside was anything from five to fifteen 
egrees below freezing-point. In the museums, such as the world-famed 
lermitage, or that of Alexander III, and in the rich private collections, 
here was not only an unusually large choice of old masters and Russian 
rtists for the student and the connoisseur to contemplate, but the 
reasures of Asia—both ancient and modern—were truly unique. 
Jellas and Rome ; the land of the ancient Scythians and the Eastern 
yorld of modern times; Italy and Holland; touches of Germany, 
'rance, Britain and Scandinavia; all this against a typical Russian 
ackground and somehow inseparably blended with it—such was the 
t. Petersburg of those days. 

It is impossible to contemplate a city without its population. The 
eople of St. Petersburg not merely formed an integral part of it, but 
snt it a character that made it unlike any other big town in Russia. 
foscow, for instance, viewed them as too westernised, as slightly non- 
tussian. St. Petersburg, for its part, regarded Moscow as provincial 
nd used to call it ‘‘ Russia’s greatest village.”’ There was always a 
ertain rivalry between the two cities, a good deal of mutual friendly 
haffing which was taken as a matter of course. Each had its own code 
f manners ; its own standards of entertainment, food, dress ; its own 
zannerisms of speech ; its own established shops and goods and habits ; 
s own favourite artists, musicians, actors and ballet dancers. But 
Ithough the somewhat eccentric and pig-headed rich merchants of 
foscow looked rather askance at the court, the nobility, the intelli- 
entsia and everybody else in St. Petersburg ; and though these objects 
f their disapproval for their part paid them back in kind, whenever the 
itizens of the one capital visited the other, they always hastened to 
lunge into the very local atmosphere they normally professed to 
espise. 

For over two hundred years St. Petersburg maintained a regular 
rench theatre. Young Lucien Guitry, the divine Sarah and many 
ther celebrities acquired their earliest laurels at the Mikhailovsky. 
sefore the last war, German theatrical companies, especially that of the 
reat Possart, used to pay regular visits, and as to musicians there is 
ardly a celebrity of the last hundred years who did not consider a 
tussian tour as a most important annual fixture. Ever since I was a 
hild I can remember my parents going to the symphony concerts con- 
ucted by Kussevitzky and Ziloty year after year. The names of Ysaye, 
creisler, Hofmann, the infant prodigy Heifetz, were on everybody’s 
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lips, and their every recital—as that of innumerable others—was | 
major event one season after another. And the theatres? Is there ar 
need to recall not merely the splendours of the opera and the ballet 
the Maryinsky, or the exceptionally high standard of dramatic acti}. 
at the Alexandrinsky, but also those other, smaller theatres, like tif 
Maly, the Palace and the Panayevsky? To us, children, who were | 
course initiated in the opera with ‘“‘ A Life for the Tsar” and to tli 
ballet with ‘‘ The Little Hunchback Horse,” these names seemed my/f 
terious and fascinating. Even more so were those of the places of light 
amusement and of the restaurants, most of which were Frenchy 
Krestovsky, where people went for supper and to hear the gypsies sing 
Villa Rode, the Aquarium, the Bouffes and famous eating-places li q 
Medvied, Cubat, Ernest, Dominique, Donon, Félicien and finally thf 
big hotels—the Evropeiskaya and the Astoria. The mere evocation ¢ 
these names conjures up in every scion of St. Petersburg memories q 
an era that will never come back, but which was dazzling and mer 
and stimulating as long as it lasted. What a thrill it was if Safond 
came from Moscow to conduct a concert ; or the Moscow Arts Theatr§ 
with Stanislavsky and his unique troupe, to perform the immort 
Chekhov plays ; or Balieff, with his young and original Chauve Sour} 
—in those days a wholly novel form of entertainment, and veri 
different from what he later had to do for English or French-speakin} 
audiences as an émigré. He used to poke gentle fun at us and chaff 
for our cosmopolitan mannerisms. ‘“‘ You always want everything to by 
from Paris, but after all, you yourselves are not from Paris,’ he woul} 
say, and the St. Petersburg bourgeoisie would feel duly rebuked. T 1 


that huge square building accommodating- under its arched avenue)’ 
several hundred separate and wholly independent shops, did a larg)’ 
turnover in foreign merchandise of every conceivable kind. A fat anj, 
self-satisfied looking cat could be seen in almost every shop-window 
The next thing that caught the eye of the stranger was the universe’ 
custom, except in the case of the more expensive shops, of decoratin} 
the outside with pictures of everything sold within. The baker’s shof 
had loaves, bags of flour and krendels (special cakes) ; the ironmongef’ 
depicted saws and pincers, hammers and locks ; the fruiterer eve ah 
kind of fruit, the provision merchant fowls, hams, sausages and cheesef’ 
Why? Partly, oy course, like all advertisements, to  cateh the ie | ‘ 


if he did not tell them in pictures. 

Compared to the capitals of Western Europe, there was an sbundatl 
of uniforms. Not only the army and navy, but the civil service wor 
uniforms. Schoolboys at the State schools were also compelled ti 
do so and most university students also did. Sometimes they onh 
wore the official peaked cap with plain civilian clothes, and so dit) 
engineers and a good many other members of the free professions. Thi 
well-to-do women dressed unostentatiously, but with taste. In thi 
winter everybody wore goloshes or snowboots, and when it was very) 
cold men occasionally wore “ bashlyks ”’ or special felt hoods over thet} 
fur caps, while women wrapped themselves up in warm Orenburg shaw 
Houses were kept warm and at the beginning of winter the doubl 
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amed windows used to be hermetically sealed up, with only a small. 
asement left for ventilation. It was a firmly established Petersburg 
fadition that these windows must not be unsealed until not merely 
jhe ice of the Neva but that of Lake Ladoga had completely disap- 
eared. Similarly, one did not change from winter to summer clothing | 
ntil this auspicious event had taken place—even if it was quite warm 
mg before then. Incidentally, the ice on the Neva was so strong that 
n electric tramway line used to be built on it, linking up one shore with 
he'other. Also a wide avenue for ordinary horse traffic and yet another 
pecial one for little armchairs on skates in which an attendant—also 
n skates and pushing the chair from behind—would get you across 
ne river for a small fee at breath-taking speed. The winter was always 
vetersburg’s most brilliant season. From May to September not only 
he three Imperial but all the better theatres would close. Carnival and 
taster were usually coincidental with the advent of spring. These two 
pasts, with a distinctly Gargantuan background, were separated from 
ach other by six weeks of strict fasting, and during that time every true 
tussian house smelt perniciously of the mineral oil that had to be used 
aistead of butter—even in cases where religious tradition was none too 
everely observed. At carnival the established food was bliny (pancakes) 
nd during that week the city also used to be invaded by cheap Finnish 
ledge-cabs. At Easter, after attending midnight service, people went 
‘ome with burning little candles in their hand (which it was an awful’ 
iob to protect from being blown out by the wind) and then would begin 
'n orgy of “ un-fasting ”’ with painted hard-boiled eggs, cold ham and 
‘ther viands, but chief of all with a special cake (‘‘ koolitch’’) and a 
lyramid-shaped dish of white cheese called “ Paskha,’”’ which is the 
Xussian word for Easter. Towards the end of May, schools would break 
(jp and families would depart either to one of the innumerable summer 
sorts near St. Petersburg or, especially among the well-to-do, go 
‘broad. 

That is all very well, critics may say, but what did the poor people 
lo? Alas, the poor people in most countries are having a thin time 
ompared to some of the other citizens. After twenty-three years of life 
on London I say that the social inequalities here are quite as great as 
hey were in the St. Petersburg of pre-revolutionary days. It is wholly 
intrue, and entirely ridiculous, to assume that while the rich alone 
vere having a good time in Russia the rest of the population was 
tarving or living in unrelieved gloom and misery. Injustices there were 
md maladjustments ; iniquities as well as inequality galore. But, 
roadly speaking, Russia had entered a period of liberalism and social 
»rogress for a good many years before the revolution. Itisnot fornothing 
hat Sir Bernard Pares has called the chapter dealing with that particu- 
ar period in his admirable little ‘“ Penguin’”’ book “ A. Liberal 
Russia.” 

| Far be it from me to defend the old régime, which was its own grave- 
ligger. But when I think of St. Petersburg in its heyday it naturally 
akes me back to the dazzling but tragic pre-1917 era. What followed 
oranumber of years was grim. The city went through starvation and 
lerrorism, depopulation and physical decay beyond belief, before the 
Soviet Government began to rebuild it again. Only one new building 
Was put up in that period: a crematorium. Petropolis had become a 
Necropolis. ‘Then a new, if wholly different, life was infused into it once 
nore. Now even that is threatened. And that is why the memory of 
3t. Petersburg—turned Leningrad—is once again rising so vividly in 
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the minds of all those who have loved that city, and why its preseij_ 
fate fills them with mortal anguish. ) 
I have said at the outset that it is hard to define the genius loci of S| 
Petersburg. Asan atmosphere—yes. But if the expression is to be take 
literally, if the god or the spirit of the place is to be sought, the definitic 
becomes easy. For in St. Petersburg’s most beautiful square there stand) 
a monument of its creator. The whole world knows that noble mony)’ 
ment. On a huge granite monolith, a noble steed, rearing on its hin}) 
legs, is crushing a serpent with its hoofs. And seated on that steeq) 
with his right hand raised as if pointing to all that he has created, th) 
Emperor looks at the Neva and beyond. That equestrian statue u 
Peter is Petersburg’s most unforgettable landmark. It dominates th)) 
city. It has inspired Pushkin to write the most sonorous and electrifyin}) 
verse the Russian language makes possible. That Bronze Horsemaj} 
is the genius loci of St. Petersburg. The Tsar who defied and cor) 
quered nature to build his immortal city is watching over it. He haj 
remained there unaffected by wars and revolutions—a symbol of forc}) 
and daring. His city shall not fall, or if it does, that challenging, u 
conquerable symbol will have to be destroyed first. 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. |) 
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POST-WAR HOSPITAL 
REORGANISATION. 


HE pronouncement of the Minister of Health on the Govern} 
ment’s objective in post-war hospital policy will have bee 
welcomed by everybody having the health services of the natiou}} 
genuinely at heart. He said, in reply to my question in the House, tha} 
the objective of the Government is a comprehensive hospital service by 
which appropriate treatment shall be readily available to every persor 
in need of it. To this end he proposed “to lay on the major loca} 
authorities the duty of securing, in close co-operation with the voluntary| 
agencies in the same field, the provision of such a service by placing or} 
a more regular footing the partnership between the local authorities 
and Voluntary hospitals on which the present hospital services depend. ’} 
Most of the Minister’s statement was necessarily vague ; it had to be 
so because at this stage he could offer nothing more substantial than} 
pointers. Each may carry interpretations desired by rival interests] 
But there is only one possible interpretation of the above quotation| 
Quite plainly it means that the Government is satisfied that the present 
partnership between local authorities and Voluntary hospitals in the 
Emergency Medical Service can be safely used as a model for permanent 
partnership in a post-war reconstructed hospital service. So long as all 
concerned construe the word “‘ model ”’ as “ basis,’ and do not confuse 
it with “ideal,” no time will be lost in arguing about the merits of the 
E.MLS. as fulfilling or having fulfilled a war-time purpose. I think it is 
generally agreed that it has its faults, but there never was an emergency 
measure without a weakness ; it is a failing inherent in expediency. 
What is of primary importance is that it has revealed many virtues 
also, and on balance the virtues win the day. They have won it with a 
large margin to spare if they demonstrate irresistibly the single virtue 
of partnership between all the agencies now working in the hospital 
field. Partnership of a limited character, it is true, was actually 
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eated by the Local Government Act, 1929, which ended 100 years of 
oor Law institutions and led to the beginning of a great municipal 
jospital service. That was Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Act, but it is of 
more than passing interest to recall that it was accepted in its entirety 
by his Labour successor at the Ministry of Health, Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood. Section 13 of that Act stipulated that, “‘ The Council of every 
County and County Borough shall, when making provision for hospital 
accommodation in discharge of the function transferred to them under 
(dus part of the Act, consult such committee or other body as they 
consider to represent both the governing bodies and the medical and 
gical staff of the Voluntary hospitals providing services in and for 
the benefit of the County or County Borough, as to the accommodation 
fo be provided and as to the purpose for which it is used.” The spirit 
well as the letter of the Act has been observed in many parts of the 
country, and as a result there has developed in those parts a happy 
legree of co-ordinated hospital service, to the immense advantage of 
ople needing treatment. 

' As Minister of Health at the time, Mr. Chamberlain said: ‘“ It is my 
| ieee hope and expectation that as procedure under Section 13 
becomes established and regular, it may lead to wider arrangements 
for the fullest consultation between the local authority and the medical 
profession, not merely in regard to institutional accommodation and its 
use, but also in regard to those numerous developments in the health 
provision of the people which are implicit in the new organisation laid 
lown by the Act.’”’ Events have fairly justified his hope and expecta- 
tion. In one short decade we have reached the stage at which wider 
jarrangements for consultation, co-operation and co-ordination are 
Uready in hand. That in itself is a tribute to both the county and 
‘county borough authorities and to all those directly concerned with 
the administration of the Voluntary hospitals. We have reached the 
tage at which another Minister of Health (and a Liberal, this time) is 
ble confidently to hope and expect such development of the partner- 
hip that the Government is able to base upon it their policy of post- 
‘war hospital reorganisation. 
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rocess, but the all-important fact remains that a national co-ordinated 
ospital system involving partnership between the Municipal and 
Voluntary systems has been demonstrated as not only feasible but 
essential to the creation of ‘‘a comprehensive hospital service,” 
guaranteeing that ‘“‘ appropriate treatment shall be readily available to 
every person in need of it.’’ Of that no one should lose sight. I would’ 
‘stress the point because the degree of effective co-operation which has 
undoubtedly been achieved actually emerges from a pre-war condition 
‘of rivalry not always of the blessed kind. The interplay of many factors, 
‘social, scientific, “‘ ideological ” and legislative, could not help but lead 
‘to complications, and sometimes to collisions, which political partisans 
‘were quick to seize upon. _ 

_ The statutory obligation of Municipal hospitals to charge patients 
‘according to their means, accompanied by the statutory obligation to 
admit any ratepayer demanding treatment, not unnaturally resulted 
in Voluntary hospitals exercising a greater degree of discrimination in 
‘accepting patients, while Municipal hospitals received the majority 
‘of chronic cases. Such a process of selection was a distinct advantage 
to the big Voluntary Teaching Hospitals in that it enabled them to 
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choose the best clinical material for training medical students. There 
was nothing fundamentally wrong in that. Indeed, it could be argued} 
as being right and proper in every way. The Voluntary hospitals hadj 
emerged from the réle of healers of the sick poor to the exclusion of all 
other considerations, and had already become the cradles of the medica} 
and nursing professions. Every general practitioner and every specialist |} 
British trained, were (and still are) compelled to get their initial clinical} 
experience in a Voluntary Teaching Hospital. All the world knows it} 
to-day as “ walking the wards,”’ without which no medical student canj 
get either diploma or degree. It was, therefore, supremely important 
both from the point of view of hospital service, and the medical andj 
nursing professions serving private patients in their homes, that the} 
most should be made of opportunities for wide and intensive clinical} 
study. H 
Nevertheless, this practice of selective discrimination in regard to} 
patients did tend to create friction between the two hospital systems. 
As is almost invariably the case, one irritation led to another, and each} 
and all have been used by political partisans with a Marxian kink tol 
foster the idea of nationalisation. It is a matter for congratulation,} 
although not for surprise, that the ranks of the disputants have been} 
closed by the war. I believe that is so, excepting only those few who see} 
in nationalisation the remedy for all the ills that democracy is heir to.} 
In this connection they are few in number ; but even small drums are} 
capable of big noises, and the accumulated effect of the noisy few can} 
be unfortunately substantial. They would wish to trade on pre-war} 
“ideologies ”’ for the purpose of obstructing any advance not along the 
lines of their own choosing. They have even declared, apparently in all 
seriousness, that the. Voluntary hospitals are not doing their full share 
in the work of the Emergency Medical Service. I have seen it stated,} 
for example, that 76 out of every 100 beds in the L.C.C. area are} 
. provided by the L.C.C. This is grossly misleading ; so gross as to; 
appear to be deliberately taking advantage of an assumed general} 
public ignorance of the detailed working of the E.MLS. 
For the purposes of the E.M.S. the L.C.C. area has virtually ceased to 
exist. The ramifications of the hospital services administered under the} 
E.M.S. from London embrace an area of something like fifty miles radius} 
from the Metropolis. Within that area are many war-time hutment} 
hospitals which are neither Voluntary nor Municipal. There are also 
others which are county, but not of the County of London. All those 
hospitals listed to serve co-operatively under the E.M.S. have, wherever’ 
needed, received assistance in personnel and equipment from London 
hospitals. It has been the responsibility of the ten ‘‘ key’ hospitals} 
in London—all Voluntary—to see to it that the hospitals in their 
respective sectors get all the help they need for the successful operation 
of the E.MS. | 
Take, for example, the case of Bart’s, which is one of the “ key ”| 
hospitals. Bart’s is responsible for Sector 3, in which there are twenty- 
eight hospitals in an area extending to Bedfordshire—Arlesey being the} 
most distant point. Bart’s distributed equipment valued at approxi- 
mately £10,000, and sent to the sector hospitals 400 nurses and about} 
sixty doctors. In peace time there are 763 beds at Bart’s. At the ti é 
of writing these words there are only 345. And yet, in actual fact, 
Bart’s is staffing a total of no fewer than 2,000 beds under the E.M.S., 
or more than twice as many as in peace time. Further, many of theall 
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\beds are in buildings known in peace time as Municipal huspiais. A 
jsimilar story can be told about the share of the other nine ‘key ” 
jhospitals in London, and taken altogether they provide conclusive 
jevidence that such a statement as ‘76 out of every 100 beds are 
\provided by the L.C.C.” is so very far from the truth as to indicate 
jan ulterior motive. I should make it clear that I am not aware that 
‘such a misleading statement has ever been made officially on behalf of 
|the L.C.C., and I lay responsibility at the door of political protagonists 
of nationalisation. 

|| London does, of course, offer peculiar and special difficulties for those 
\charged with welding all the diverse interests together into a unified 
jservice. Apart from the fact that political bias is probably stronger in 
ithe capital than elsewhere, there are many more hospitals in that than 
(mn any other area of the same size anywhere in the country. The 
jpreliminary survey the Ministry is instituting to get at the root of the 
jproblem presented by London is a very wise precaution. There has 
jalready been discussion with bodies representing the municipal 
inospital authorities and the Voluntary hospital movement, including 
ithe British Hospitals Association and the King Edward’s Hospital 
jFund for London. It almost goes without saying that their help will 
continue to be sought to ensure comprehensiveness for the survey. 
The King’s Fund is well qualified to speak for the Voluntary movement 
mm London. During the forty years of its existence it has worked un- 
veasingly in the interest of the hospitals as a whole, and always with a 
view to increasing the measure and value of their service to the public. 
While not setting out to produce the inter-working relationship envisaged 
for all types of hospitals in the Government’s post-war ideas on recon- 
struction, it has assiduously developed the spirit of co-operative effort. 

|_ I can speak with personal knowledge, having been one of the Fund’s 
Visitors for some years. Visiting is, I believe, one aspect of the Fund’s 
ictivities almost unknown to the general public; yet it has been of 
calculable benefit to London’s hospital service. The Visitors, one 
medical and one lay, regularly visited the Voluntary hospitals up to 
the outbreak of war for the purpose of gathering information, some of 
which could be pooled to the general advantage, part of which might 
ead to improvements in the service of individual hospitals. Visiting 
lid far more than clean up black spots ; it established the full degree 
of co-ordination possible in the circumstances. In effect it created a 
amily of hospitals, each remaining an independent unit while acknow- 
vedging kinship with all. It has been fruitful in improvements in many 
ilirections. It might be added in passing that not nearly enough of the 
\varied activities of the King’s Fund is known to the public. Whenever 
the Fund has caught the eye of the public it has almost invariably been 
/n connection with its financial assistance to Voluntary hospitals. The 
act is that the Fund has lived intimately with all the activities of the 
\London Voluntary hospitals, and is well qualified to give the Ministry 
)f Health a wealth of assistance in the forthcoming survey. 

How many people, I wonder, even among the 2 million members of 
1¢ Hospital Saving Association, are aware that it was the King’s Fund 
hich was largely responsible for the establishment of the H.S.A. at 
e outset ? To-day it is by far the largest of the many Contributory 
Schemes which are destined to play a very important part in shaping 
the destiny of things to come in the hospital world. The last available ~ 
igures compiled from returns made to the British Hospitals Contributory 
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Schemes Association showed that 134 of the Schemes had a total] 
contributory income of £3,755,000 derived from the ad. or 3d. weekly 
contributions of about 7,020,000 members. But it has been reliabh 
estimated that at least 10 million persons are covered by these Schemes, 
since the subscription is generally on a family basis. How many other 
are covered by Schemes not affiliated to this Association it is quit 
impossible to more than guess, since no-official returns are made. I can| 
only say it would not surprise-me to learn that there are 8,500,000} 
subscribers to Contributory Schemes and that 15 million persons are 
covered. And this tremendous growth has occurred since the impetus 
given to the movement by the King Edward’s Fund original backing! 
of the H.S.A. A great deal could be said about the service of the Fund) 
in providing radium for use on loan to London hospitals, but that mug 
be reserved for reference elsewhere. 4 

I have seen much of the work of Voluntary hospitals from the insidl 
since my student days at Guy’s, and I have been in touch with the: 
problem in the provinces as Medical Officer of Health to the Hertford- 
shire County Council for fourteen years. The conviction born of my 
dual experience is that the maintenance of both systems is essential % 
an ideal national health service. I have, in fact; advocated a dua 
system for many years. There is far too much good in both Voluntary 
and Municipal systems to warrant the extinction of either. And there 
are far too many complications to permit of a blending of their featur 
into a single system. I would say this as a realist and without any <— 
to the traditions behind the Voluntary hospitals. No one would deny 
that tradition has a peculiar and special value ; its effect upon the 
psychology of a people has been demonstrated over and over again 
the world’s history. But tradition is bound to be a debatable factor in 
any national reform contemplated by a people whose younger generas 
tions are more inclined to look forward than backward. 

The modern mind is definitely inclined to the experimental, to tum 
a blind eye to tradition, to demand the concrete rather than be put o 
with the abstract. Nevertheless, the facts of experience, as distinct from 
the ideals of tradition, have got to be faced in seeking the solution of the 
hospital problem. There are very practical reasons, for example, why 
the great Teaching Hospitals cannot effectively be absorbed into a 
Municipal system. They are staffed by leaders in the medical pro- 
fession, eminent men who could not be conscripted to such service no 
' induced to compete for posts on terms dictated by Municipal economy 

It is worse than idle to abuse these men for giving their services to 
Voluntary hospitals on the ground that it paves the way to a lucratiyl 
private practice. In several instances this is not the case. But anyway, 
we have got to square up to the fact that while there are rich peop 
ready to pay eminent doctors substantial fees for their services there 
will always be doctors competing for their fees. Any why not? Does 
that lessen the value of the skill of these men in teaching students t 
become able doctors ? Does it lessen their skill in tending the sick who 
are too poor to pay the fees to the rich? 

This is, however, only one aspect of one part of the problem. In- 
finitely more than simple financial considerations are involved. There 
are aspects of the Voluntary system which form an integral part of ii 
entire system of democracy as it is understood in this country. There 
are aspects of the Municipal system which do the same. Local govern 
ment, which secures supremacy in local affairs independent of the 
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igher authority of Parliament, is also an integral part of our democracy, 
ailing an out and out 100 per cent. nationalisation of hospitals (which 
0 one in authority is even contemplating), it would be a glaring viola- 
tion of democratic principles to interfere with the independence of local 
authorities by forcing them to absorb all the hospitals in their area. 
And if the question were submitted to a local referendum the possi- 
bility of anything like a unified hospital system, with adequate treat- 
ment readily available for all who need it, would vanish instantly, The 
present confusion would become only more confounded, 

_ The Government realises this, as is suggested by the Minister's 
declaration that the intention is to create larger ‘‘ hospital areas ”’ than 
those comprising the domain of local authorities. Mr. Brown’s own 
words were: ‘“‘ The Government recognise that to achieve the best 
results and to avoid a wasteful multiplication of accommodation and 
equipment it will be necessary to design such a service by reference to 
areas substantially larger than those of individual local authorities,” 
He went on: “In so far as any new burden may be thrown upon local 
1uthorities in providing or maintaining hospital accommodation, or in 
therwise contributing towards the expenditure of Voluntary hospitals, 
1 financial contribution, the extent of which will be a matter for further 
consideration, will be made available from the Exchequer.” 

The matter of adjustment in the application of the principle here 
mvolved is likely to prove a somewhat thorny problem, but many of the 
lifficulties which occur to one at this stage may well disappear with the 
lisposal of preliminary problems. For the present, it is worth while 
noting that in no part of the Minister’s statement was there so much as 
1 hint that Voluntary hospitals can, or may be, absorbed by the Govern- 
ment or by Municipalities. And that statement was prepared after 
ong and thorough consultation with experts who have no political axe 
-o grind. As I understand the Government’s intentions, they are fully 
n accord with the democratic principles upon which the greatness of 
yur people is founded. Taking a middle course is not a process of 
sandering. In this case it is, for our time, a sane, commonsense line of 
conduct dictated by incontrovertible facts. And since I, personally, 
1ave been an advocate of such a course for many years I am, naturally, 
leased by the shape of things to come. 

. FRANCIS FREMANTLE. 


THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF 
NATURAL LAW. 


rT is commonly declared, at the present time, that the British 
[ commonweatts of Nations is fighting on behalf of the values of 

Christian civilisation. This claim is very widely accepted and even 
icclaimed. Yet it cannot be said that much serious thought has, as yet, 
een given to the many implications that are inherent in this claim, and 
ecently important divergencies of thought between influential 
shristian teachers have been revealed in regard to it. Apart from 
ristorical questions, the chief issue is as to the relation of the Christian 
eligion and its values to human nature and the evolution of its 
ivilisation. . 

This divergence of thought has been made strikingly manifest by the 
ecent publication of A Letter to Great Britain from Switzerland, by 
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Professor Karl Barth, issued as one of “ The Christian News-Letter 
Books.” Professor Karl Barth is well known as an impressive an 
influential Protestant evangelical teacher throughout Germany, France 
and Switzerland. He has been welcomed in this country before the war, 
and has received an Honorary Degree from the University of Oxford. 
He has been highly honoured for his heroic stand, while a German 
professor, in support of the integrity of the evangelical faith and of 
religious freedom in face of severe persecution and suffering inflicted: 
upon him by Nazi tyranny. He happily escaped from internment and 
is now a Professor of Divinity in the University of Basle. He is, there- 
fore, abundantly justified in addressing the people of Britain on the 
religious significance of the war. As to the attitude of Christians to this; 
war, Professor Karl Barth utters no uncertain sound. For him it is being’ 
obviously waged “ to defend the Right against the Wrong.” “Since this} 
is so,” he concludes, “‘ we Christians cannot say ‘ No,’ nor ‘ Yes and) 
No’ to this war; we can only say ‘ Yes.’ We must postpone our 
objection to war as such to some future date, when it may once again 
have some reality. We must not evade our responsibility for seeing that: 
this war is waged and waged ardently.’’ Yet he imposes a limitation. | 
Church and State are, for him, fundamentally distinct and even separate 
spheres. Christians are bound to acknowledge and assert “ the Kingly} 
Rule of Christ” established by His Resurrection, not only over the 
Church but “ over the whole universe.”’ Yet in view of the fundamental 
distinction between the transcendent Christ and the Universe, ““ what 
is at stake is the atmosphere in which alone the Church can live, and! 
in which alone she can speak.’’ Hence the participation of the Church 
in the struggle is limited to the vindication of the freedom which is. 
essential to the possibility of her supernatural witness. 

From this standpoint Professor Karl Barth strongly criticises British 
Christian leaders for their emphasis on “ the liberty of the individual,” 
“ the infinite value of the human personality,” “ the brotherhood of 
men,’ etc., which he sums up as Natural Law, and, therefore, he 
presents us with the alternative, ‘‘ Jesws Christ or Natural Law ” (p. 18). 

From an opposite point of view, Principal Nathaniel Micklem, in his 
new book, The Theology of Politics, says of the violations of these 
aforesaid values, “‘it is enough to say that they are inhuman.” His 
reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement of September 2oth, 1941, 
sums up the thesis of Dr. Micklem’s book as being “ that, although the 
Gospel offers no political theory, the values historically associated with 
' European civilisation can only be ultimately vindicated by their relation 

to Christian doctrine.’’ These the reviewer also treats as Natural Law, 
which for him, following “ classic theological teaching,’ is “‘ the reflec- 
tion of the eternal law, the reason of God.” It is clear that these 
contrasted views need careful examination. 

How is the relation of spiritual values to so-called Natural Law to be 
construed ? 

1. To begin with, it should be premissed, in view of Professor Karl 
‘Barth’salternative, that both religion and philosophy should beintolerant 
of unreconciled antitheses. It is the business of both to confront and, 
if possible, to reconcile them. Above all is this true of Christian 
theology, for the teaching of Jesus Christ was characterised by a sense 
of wholeness, which, though recognising and even emphasising dis- 
tinctions, apprehended the ordered and all-comprehending process of a 
spiritual and rational universe. Moreover, if Jesus Christ be indeed 
Lord of all worlds, as Professor Karl Barth affirms, His Lordship cannot 
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be merely external, but must, above all, be immanent and organic, if 
‘it is to be spiritual. 
| 2. Furthermore, Natural Law, in so far as it is receptive of the 
‘spiritual values, which are essential to civilisation, has its source and 
eat in man, and in man as personal—a spiritual being transcending 
ateriality, yet organic with nature. This combination is “ deep- 
eated in our mystic frame.’’ The apprehension, acceptance and pur- 
uit of spiritual values mark the emergence of man from the merely 
pre and his entrance into the spirituality and rationality and 
{morality, which constitute him as a personality. Above all, when men 
‘as social combine to diffuse and maintain these spiritual values in a 
Civilisation and to advance them towards creating a common citizen- 
“ship of mankind this is the evidence that mankind possesses a lordship 
“over, though by means of, his merely natural inheritance. This progress 
‘means that his morality has become religious, and that his religion has 
become moral. This fusion enables and even constrains men to become 
the missionaries of an ever-extending civilisation, which can never 
‘reach its goal until it becomes universal. 

_ Even the conception of Natural Law has never been satisfactorily 
‘explained on the basis of mere animality, as the greatest Greek philoso- 
‘phies have taught us, whether they witnessed to a realm of ideas as 
“supreme over sense, to a world-reason, or to an anima mundi. The 
‘Christian faith took over this transcendental philosophy and, by blend- 
ing it with Old Testament theology, made it personal in God as the 
only sufficient reason of personality in man. Thus St. Paul, followed 
by the greatest fathers and thinkers of the Christian Church, enriched 
-and perfected the wisdom of the ages in and through their apprehension 
of Christ. They bequeathed this fusion of religion and wisdom as the 
abiding heritage of the Christian faith. To explain, make good, and 
(perpetuate this heritage was the meaning of the great intellectual 
‘crusade of St. Athanasius. For him, Christ embodied, manifested and 
restored the essential spiritual values of manhood, as grounded in God. 
‘They were eternal in His Sonship of God and became creative through 
‘Him. They were displayed in His Incarnate Life, re-established and 
‘conveyed through His redemptive work. It is because they are grounded 
‘in the very nature of the universe by its Divine origin that they have 
‘been bestowed upon man and are fundamental to his true manhood, as 
‘constituted by and for God. . 
_ It follows from this that while Faith, Hope and Love are pre- 
eminently Christian graces they are not isolated features of the Christian 
life, but are rooted in and fundamental to all human life. They are not 
the product of mere “ wishful thinking.”’ They are the vital organs by 
which man passes out from the inwardness of an individuality, which 
‘as merely individual would be imbecility, into fellowship with the 
‘universe as congenial to himself. Faith reaches out to the universe as 
teal and rational, Hope confidently expects it to be satisfying, Love 
finds and makes it good. Without the united enjoyment and exercise 
‘of these three human life could not begin to be, let alone could it 
advance towards eventual maturity. The only question is as to their 
vigour, range and ultimate rationality. Man, whether as thinker, 
adventurer, or reformer is wholly dependent upon them. Every sphere 
of human life—the home, the society, the polity—is founded upon them. 
The supposed contract, between Faith and Reason is intrinsically un- 
sound alike in philosophy and psychology. Faith, Hope and Love only 
go forth to the universe as a whole, or to particular objects in it, because 
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of the innate assumption that it is reasonable. Without this assumption 
it would be chaotic. Faith finds kinship with the universe on condition) 
of the rationality of both. The Christian gift and exercise of Faith 
Hope and Love are differentiated from, and exalted above, their) 
ordinary exercise, only because they are empowered to pass beyond} 
the immediate to the ultimate, to widen from the local to the universal 
and, above all, to rise to the highest as personai, creative and the} 
fontal spring of the highest and best that is coming to be in the life 
and destiny of mankind and therefore throughout the universe with} 
which mankind is organically united. These three graces are the} 
support and inspiration of human personality, as rational andj 
afiectional, as both immediately practical and capable of infinite 
aspiration. 

3. All this is possible and even essential only because the creation! 
and constitution of the universe had spiritual values and a spiritual 
process in view from the beginning. The eternal perfection of God has; 
gone forth in His gracious and creative self-giving to His world as the 
directive and vital principle of its evolution. The end has been implicit! 
from the first that it may become explicit and attain its consummate} 
achievement at the last. Hence the course of history is marked and} 
determined by the growing revelation of its ultimate goal. The 
brightening vision and the increasing confidence of this satisfying _ end 
are the spring of human progress in all its manifold concerns. By them! 
all the diverse activities of truly human endeavour will ultimately be 
gathered together and unified in a coherent, because rational, whole. 

Thus Jesus Christ is not a wayfarer in this world, or excluded from 
and alien to any part of its manifold life. Distinctions there are and the 
diversity of the respective spheres of human relationships should be 
recognised. Yet distinctions are not separations. From a common 
origin they advance by different ways towards the final harmony of 
organised unity in an all-comprehending spiritual end in which all the 
highest values of human faith and endeavour will be gathered together 
in a consummation to which every truly human endeavour makes its 
appropriate contribution as an indispensable factor. Jesus Christ is 
Lord of all worlds—their essential ground, their directive energy, their, 
satisfying end. 

4. If this be so, the alternative ‘‘ Jesus Christ or Natural Law ” falls 
to the ground. Church and Commonwealth are, for the present, distinct 
entities and their diverse functions and frontiers should be carefully 
' observed and safeguarded. Yet by the very nature of each, they inter- 
penetrate one another. The Church receives and assimilates the growing 
wealth of the Commonwealth—intellectual, esthetic and practical—to 
its own enrichment. This appropriation is indeed needful for the more 
adequate interpretation of Christ. This enlargement signifies the 
Church’s loyalty to its Lord, not apostasy from Him. On the other 
hand, the Commonwealth is capable of receiving in ever fuller measure 
the spiritual values, which have been Divinely bestowed upon the 
Church, in order that they may be conveyed to and shared witly 
mankind. Hence a truly Christian philosophy should adopt as its: 
governing principle the great saying of St. Paul that it is the * ‘ good 
pleasure ’’ of God “ to sum up all things in Christ, the things in th 
heavens, and the things upon the earth,” and this because “ all thing 
have been created through Him, and unto Him ; and He is before 
things, and in Him all things hold together.” 
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HE two greatest political apologias of the modern world, those 
of Clarendon and Bismarck, are the fruits of misfortune. We 
listen eagerly to their version of earth-shaking events, to their 
Beets on friends and foes, to their reflections on the art of govern- 
ment. Unlike most political apologias, Clarendon’s records were 
written at different times. Directly the first civil war was over, 
Edward Hyde fled to the Scilly Isles and then to Jersey. The first 
seven books of the History of the Rebellion, and fragments of the 
sighth, bringing the story down to the opening of 1644, were written 
between 1646 and 1648. The story was not intended for publication, 
but for the King and his advisers, not merely as a record of events, but 
is a manual of political doctrine. His purpose was to tell his story 
“lest posterity may be deceived,” to show why Charles I had lost 
his throne, and how it could be regained. 
| Hyde was particularly well equipped for his task. He had started 
ais public career as a member of the Opposition, angered, like the 
sreat majority of the members of the Long Parliament, by the abuses 
i personal government. He was never much drawn to Charles I, 
ind he deplored his readiness to listen to evil counsellors, Buckingham 
ibove all. When, however, as the struggle developed, Pym and the 
Parliamentary leaders claimed executive control, the founder of the 
fory party took his stand for the cause of limited monarchy and 
yhampioned it to the end. Like Mirabeau, he believed that it was 
he best form of government, and argued that, when the abuses of 
utocracy had been swept away, his clear duty was to support the 
King. In this early draft the young lawyer remains almost entirely 
n the background, content to vindicate the party of moderate Royalists 
0 which he belonged. 
| Why Hyde left his narrative a torso during the long years of exile 
ind leisure we do not know. A second and final misfortune provided 
he stimulus to its completion. When he fled to France at the end of 
(667, after ruling England with a rather heavy hand since the Restor- 
ition, he left his manuscripts and papers behind. Instead of con- 
inuing the detailed narrative after an interruption of twenty years, 
le now wrote the story of his life down to 1660, covering some of the 
Id ground, but dwelling at length on his early years. The lack of 
locuments proved a blessing for literature by compelling him to trust 
ohismemory. The autobiography, composed mainly for his children, 
eveals the author and the friends of his early manhood in vivid colours. 
dis style is cumbrous, and his sentences are often too long, but it 
yossesses a certain massive strength. There is no finer portrait gallery 
n existence than these elaborate studies, with the incomparable 
falkland in the place of honour. The History of the Rebellion is the 
indication of his party, the autobiography the vindication of himself. 
, like other autobiographers, he sometimes flatters himself, he was 
i from vanity ; he admits failings, and the picture is fairly true to 


fe. The book, of which a critical edition is sorely needed, is as 
perior to the history in artistic skill as it is inferior in historical 
value. 
wat first the exile was allowed no communications with his country, 
at in 1671 one of his sons was permitted a visit to France, and he 
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brought with him the manuscript of the uncompleted history. 
old statesman now resolved to complete the narrative, and to prepe 
the whole of his testimony for publication. He grafted potion ' 
his reminiscences into the earlier work, adding to it the continuati 
of the story down to the Restoration transplanted therefrom. T 
piece the two together, ‘he wrote the eighth book and parts of tk 
ninth, with a few additions here and there. The final version y 
published in 1702, a generation after his death, and it should be reac 
in the scholarly edition of Macray, which indicates when each passag 
was written. The continuation of the autobiography, covering tf 
first seven years of the Restoration, was not included, for a Histor 
of the Rebellion had to end in 1660. 

So long as Englishmen retain their interest in the constitution: 
struggles to which we owe most of our liberties, Clarendon will b 
remembered and read, dull though he often is. Yet we no lo ve 
watch the moving drama through his spectacles, or indeed throug] 
those of,any of his contemporaries. For a century and a quarter hi 
testimony held its place as the supreme authority, and it received 
new lease of life from the more readable narrative of the Tory Hume 
Not till the middle decades of the nineteenth century was it realise 
with the aid of Hallam and Macaulay, Carlyle and Gardiner, hoj 
superficial as well as how partisan it was. Puritanism and its spoke 
men were beyond the imaginative range of the Anglican lawyer, 1 
whose nature there was something rather hard and dry. In the word 
of Firth, the fairest as well as the most learned of his critics, it is 
history of a religious revolution in which the religious element 
omitted. He despised what the eighteenth century used to ¢ 
enthusiasm. The Vandyck of the pen failed utterly when Cromwe: 
a practical mystic, was in the sitter’s chair, for he saw before him on 
“a brave bad man.” The heights and depths of the soul were to hin 
a sealed book. Yet the Whig attack was carried too far. Ran 
helped to redress the balance, and in the pages of Mr. Feiling’s Hist 
of the Tory Party Clarendon came into his own again. To-day we re 
him on the one side as we read the memoirs of Ludlow, the letters a 
speeches of Cromwell, and the pamphlets of Lilburne on the othe 
able at length to understand men of character and principle in differer 
camps who never understood each other. 

The eighteenth century is weak in political autobiographies on 
pared with the seventeenth and nineteenth. Its most substanti 
legacy is the survey of his wars by Frederick the Great. “ Wheney 
I have a few moments to spare,” he confessed, “ I am seized by tt 
itch to write. I cannot resist this frivolous pleasure, which occup 
me, diverts me, and makes me fitter for work.” Writing, indeed, n 
to conversation with Voltaire and other French intellectuals, was t 
chief relaxation of the first servant of the State. Every word of t 
thirty volumes in the collection of his writings published by Man 
Frederick William IV is in French, though his political corresponde 
is in German. 

The King compiled a record of the first Silesian war directly it w 
ended by the Treaty of Breslau in 1742, but little of this narrati 
‘remains. After the Treaty of Dresden he described the second Silesi 

war, rewrote the story of the first, and added a sketch of Prussii 
history, describing the whole work as Histoire de Brandebourg. Twen 
years later, after a longer and fiercer struggle, he wrote the history 
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» Seven Years War, based on his own annual surveys of the campaign, 
prefaced by a sketch of the intervening decade of peace. Later 
the taking of West Prussia in the first partition of Poland stimulated 
to describe events after the peace of 1763. Moreover, he now 
ved to rewrite the history of the first Silesian wars, and chose for 
whole series of his historical memoirs the title Histoire de mon 
femps. Still later, after the Treaty of Teschen, he wrote on the War 
pt the Bavarian Succession, connecting it with the earlier narratives 
a sketch of the years 1775-8 and reshaping the earlier version of 
svents from the peace of 1763. 
| The G2wvres Historiques fill seven volumes of the collected works. 
Only the first, the history of the House of Brandenburg, which may 
be regarded as an introduction to the history of his own reign, was 
published during the author's life. The record of his own achievement, 
Which fills five volumes, was intended for his successor, not for publi- 
sation ; yet he took as much trouble over his task as if it were going 
straight to the printer. “‘ Though this is destined to remain buried 
n the dust of the archives,”’ he wrote in 1775, “ I do not want it to be 
Sadly written.” Despite the unceasing revisions, he talked better 
than he wrote. His style is clear, but colourless and undistinguished. 
[t is a narrative of public events in which the personality of the 
brincipal actor is not obtruded, though he sometimes lashes out at 
ris foes. Two volumes are devoted to the first Silesian wars, two to 
the Seven Years War, one to the Polish and Bavarian episodes of his 
ater life. The Histoire de mon Temps, published immediately after 
uis death, did not altogether please his brother, Prince Henry, and 
ther performers on the stage. Yet the royal author also criticises 
timself. He confesses to occasional errors both as soldier and states- 
nan. There are, of course, the usual mistakes in dates and figures, 
ind the busiest man in Europe wrote too quickly. But he earns our 
ratitude for describing momentous events so fully from his own 
oint of view. 

Frederick had a lofty conception of the historian’s task. ‘I have 
isen above all prejudices,’ he writes in the preface to the Memoirs 
f the House of Brandenburg. ‘I have regarded princes, kings and 
elatives as ordinary men.’’ The eulogies of the Great Elector and 
‘rederick William I are balanced by his indictment of the extravagance 
nd irresponsibility of King Frederick I. That his father was the 
error of his family we are not told : we hear only the best. “ He left 
6,000 soldiers, a full treasury, and all his affairs in marvellous order.” 
n the preface to the Histoire de mon Temps Frederick claims to be 
qually truthful. ‘‘ Many have written history, but few have told 
he truth. I shall advance nothing without proofs. I shall not 
onceal the immortal glory won by many officers in my campaigns, 

dedicate this feeble essay as a monument of my gratitude. I write 
or posterity, so I shall write without concealments. I shall only 
peak of myself when I must.” 

These lofty resolutions are fairly well carried out. The tone is calm 
nd impersonal, though there is an occasional flash. No one, we are 
old, had so many clothes, laces, boots, shoes, and slippers as Count 
sriihl : only with such a prince as Augustus II of Saxony could such 
man be the chief Minister. The “ unheard-of perfidy ’’ of England 
nder Bute is angrily denounced, and in old age he lectures Joseph IT 
recisely as he himself had been denounced in his youth, “‘ The 
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enthusiasm of the young Cesar for war sprang from the false idez 
he had of glory. He thought that to make a noise in the world, + 
invade provinces, to extend his empire and command armies we 
enough to win reputation.”’ Mutato nomine de te fabula narratu 
The rape of Silesia is defended on the ground that it was necessary t 
give signs of vigour and resolution at the beginning of his reign, 1 
order to win respect for his nation._There is no loud boasting, 
there is pride in his work. In describing the recovery of Prussia aft 
the Seven Years War, he remarks that all the Powers were almos 
equally exhausted. The King of Prussia alone had ready mone’ 
because he always had a year’s supply in advance. Whatever ma’ 
be thought of some of his methods, he deserves his title of Frederic! 
the Great, and he emerges a bigger man from Koser’s monumenta 
biography than from Carlyle’s prolix glorification. 
When his formidable contemporary, Catherine the Great, passe 
away in 1795, her private papers were examined by her son, thi 
Emperor Paul. A sealed envelope was found, bearing the words 
“To his Imperial Highness, the Czarewich and Grand Duke Paul, m 
dearly loved son,” and containing reminiscences of her early life 
written in French in her own hand. They were published in Londor 
in 1859 by Alexander Herzen from one of the few copies which hac 
circulated in secret. The story breaks off in the middle of a sentence 
in 1759, when the wife of the heir to the throne was thirty. Fragment 
though it is, it fills a substantial volume, and its intimate revelation: 
give it a place of its own. From internal evidence it appears to have 
been written at long intervals, or at any rate revised in later life. 
The little princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, transplanted to Russia at the 
age of fourteen and married in her sixteenth year, adapted herself tc 
her unfamiliar environment with extraordinary courage. She quickly 
learned Russian; she read Plato and Tacitus, Bayle, Montesquieu and 
above all, Voltaire ; she submitted dutifully to the instructions of the un- 
attractive Empress Elizabeth; she bore with her drunken, brutal, stinking 
brainless, childish, unfaithful husband ; she made herself agreeable tc 
everybody, trying to disarm hostility where she could not win affection. 
It isa repulsive story of primitive savagery, of dirt and cold, of ceaseless 
intrigue. Grattez le Russe et vous trouverez le Tartare. She bore it all 
because she was endowed with exuberant vitality and steeled by a 
vast ambition. Her husband, she confesses in a revealing phrase 
was nothing to her, but not so the throneof Russia. ‘‘ L’ambition seule 
me soutenait. .. . En entrant en Russie je m’étais dit: Je régnera 
seule ici.”” When he left the room after his insufferable prattle, the 
dullest book seemed a delight. Occasionally we read of tears, more 
often of gaiety, dances and adventures. ‘‘ Je ne me suis jamais crue 
extrémement belle, mais je plaisais.’”” Serge Soltikoff, the first of he1 
score of lovers, was a welcome diversion. Her husband, recognising 
her intellectual superiority, called her Mme. la Ressource. “ Si je ne 
comprends pas les choses moi-méme, ma femme comprend tout.’ 
_ Ifthe child is the father of the man, the girl is the mother of the woman. 
When the impossible Peter III was murdered soon after his accession, 
the calculating young widow entered on the decades of authority tc 
which she had looked forward so eagerly, holding her own with the 
leading actors on the European stage. Her fragmentary memoirs 
are a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the atmosphere ot 
the Russian Court ; but their enduring interest is the development of 
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2 masterful being who combined the brain of a philosopher, the will 
f a born ruler, and the frailties of an oversexed woman. 
- Except for the war of 1914-1918, no event in history has produced 
so many autobiographies as the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
'Empire to which it gave birth. So keen was the appetite for this class 
of literature that a number of spurious works, such as the memoirs 
of Fouché, were flung on the market. To this ‘period belong the first 
‘political apologias by women, and those of Mme. Roland in particular 
quiver with passionate life. But none of the protagonists in the most 
/moving drama of modern times has left an autobiography, for most of 
| them perished by the guillotine before they reached middle life. 
| Napoleon, like many lesser actors, had ample leisure to posture 
Hor posterity. He began to dictate reminiscences on the ship which 
bore him to exile, and at St. Helena he dictated to Las Casas, Gourgaud 


'or Montholon for hours at a time. The Letters from the Cape of Good 
| Hope, published in an English translation in 1817, were the first 
} ‘attempt to restore contact with the outer world. Nominally written 
'by an Englishman, they were in fact dictated by Napoleon, or, at any 
‘rate, composed under his eye and secretly despatched to London. 
‘British sympathy, he hoped, might be aroused by the story of his 
‘sufferings. The Cuvres de Napoléon fill volumes 29-32 of the edition 
‘of his correspondence published under the auspices of Napoleon ITI. 
Three volumes contain his memoirs and the Letters from the Cape, 
‘while the fourth discusses the campaigns of great soldiers. There was 
‘no intention of telling the whole story of his life, and the selections were 
governed by a transparent plan. No political apologia has had such 
‘a directly practical aim. The prisoner of Elba had regained his 
throne : might there not be a second resurrection ? Eagerly scanning 
‘the news of the royalist reaction in France, he determined to pose as 
‘the soldier of the Revolution, the standard-bearer of the ideas of 1789. 
‘When a deadly disease gripped him, he worked no longer for himself 
‘but for his son. The last and not the least of his triumphs was to 
‘create the Napoleonic legend, which in turn, with the aid of other 
influences and accidents, created the Second Empire. ‘‘ The Bourbons 
will not remain,’ he declared a fortnight before his death ; “‘ my son 
will reach the throne. ” The King of Rome died a few years after his 
father, but a nephew stood ready to fill the gap. 

The first of the three volumes describes the early exploits of Toulon, 
Italy, Egypt, and Syria ; the second brings the story through Brumaire 
to Marengo and the Concordat. The narrator then jumps right over 
the Empire, returning to earth at Elba and ending with Waterloo. 
At first sight it seems curious that he should omit the glories of Auster- 
litz, Jena, and Friedland, and close on the note of catastrophic defeat. 
But there is a method in the madness. Hoping that Louis XVIII 
would be overthrown by the Left, he desired to appear as its champion. 
While the Bourbons represented the nobles and the priests, he had 
represented the masses. Remembering the Terror and the Directory, 
he had not wished the people to seize power, but he had been a popular 
ruler. He found France in chaos; he gave her order and glory, 
nationality, religion and domestic peace. The spirit, if not the forms, 
of democracy had prevailed, for the humblest citizen could rise to the 
highest place. The Hundred Days symbolised the preference of France 
for a Liberal Empire over the ancien régime. Waterloo was an unlucky 
accident, due, ha to the Emperor, but to the blunders of Grouchy 
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and Ney. Inthe conversations at St. Helena, the fallen ruler occasion!) 
ally admitted mistakes : in his dictated apologia never, 

The most brilliant of Napoleon’s lieutenants and one of the most 
dazzling figures in French history left memoirs which have added little 
to his stature. Talleyrand’s decision that they were not to appear ti 
thirty years after his death whetted the appetite of the public, and} 
when another delay of twenty years was imposed by Bacourt, his}, 
literary executor, expectation rose still higher. What would the 
Bishop of Autun have to say about the ancien régime with its incom. 


consisted of his official despatches. Since the narrative part fell 
far short of expectations, since no reasons for the long delay were} 
apparent in the text, and since no original manuscript could be traced, | 
doubts as to its authenticity were expressed by more than one scholar} 
of repute, but they were removed by the masterly intervention of}! 
Sorel. There was no original. The old statesman dictated to secre-|) 
taries who worked up his notes. I; 

Talleyrand had helped even more in the overthrow than in the} 
making of Napoleon, and was mainly responsible for the restoration of} 
Louis XVIII ; yet he was deeply distrusted by the royalists and was |, 
soon out of office. He settled down to compile his memoirs in 1816, }), 


always bearing in mind the chances of a return to power. The first 


and part of the third describe his activities in the first and second’ 
restorations and the Congress of Vienna, the crowning moment of! 
his career. The blunders of Charles X brought the veteran back to 
the stage again, and at seventy-six he accepted the London Embassy | 
from Louis Philippe. The last two and a half volumes contain his 
correspondence, official and unofficial, during the four years of his} 
residence in England, but the detailed record of his Indian summer is } 
no consolation for the calculated meagreness of the story of his prime. | 
Talleyrand’s flagrant immoralities and insatiable greed are known | 
_ to all the world, and they admit of no defence. “ How did you } 
manage to get so rich? ’’ asked Napoleon. “It was quite simple,” 
came the adroit reply ; “‘ I bought rentes the day before Brumaire | 
and sold them the day after.”’ “A silk stocking filled with dirt,” it | 
was said of him, perhaps by the first Lord Granville. It is only a} 
partial excuse that his parents neglected him as a child, and forced } 
him into the Church with as little vocation as de Retz. For his public | 
conduct there is more to be said. He gambled at cards, but not in | 
politics. Acton allows him, not principles, but a nucleus of opinions. | 
His defence for serving different regimes is that he was working | 
throughout for the interest of France and constitutional monarchy. | 
He was indeed a moderate liberal of the school of Mirabeau, and his } 
pace was too slow for the Jacobins. The old diplomatist, writing under } 
the Restoration, argues that he had co-operated with every regime |} 
from the Directory onwards because intermediary systems were needed | 
to prepare for the return of the dynasty. A sharp attack on Philippe | 


Egalité is inserted to vindicate his political orthodoxy. It 77 
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uspiciously like an afterthought, a little too good to be true. Though 
e patriotic plea is substantially accepted by Mr. Duff Cooper, the 
ost brilliant of his biographers, the French Vicar of Bray is hardly 
ta be regarded as a model of consistency. He helped the Emperor to 


turn Europe upside down, but he disapproved his Spanish policy 
‘and his quarrels with the Church. He dropped him at the height of 
his power, but was it far-seeing patriotism or the rat’s mysterious 
‘instinct for leaving a sinking ship? ‘“ You are a coward, a traitor, 
‘a thief,” cried the Emperor at their last meeting in 1814. ‘‘ You do 
not even believe in God. You have betrayed and deceived everybody. 
‘You would sell even your own father.” Talleyrand never answered 
‘back, but such scenes strengthened his resolve to work for the restor- 
ation of the Bourbons. 

A famous passage in the Memoirs of Chateaubriand, who hated and 
‘despised him, describes him and Fouché entering the Cabinet of 
Louis XVIII together in the biting phrase: Vice leaning on crime. 
Quand il ne conspire pas il trafique. Yet that is not the whole story. 
‘Cynic though he was, he loved France as much as he could love any- 
thing, and at Vienna the greatest of French diplomatists rendered her 
priceless service. He certainly cared more for his country than for his 
masters or colleagues. He prefers snapshots to full-length portraits, 
and most of the actors on the stage are dismissed with a kick or a sneer. 
‘He had no illusions about the leaders of the Revolution. Napoleon, 
‘in his famous phrase, was a great man but very badly educated, 
‘doomed to ultimate failure because he never knew when to stop. Of 
the minor Bonapartes he had such a low opinion that he never believed 
‘in the Family System. The cleverest Frenchman of his time felt a 
‘mild disdain for all the statesmen with whom he co-operated or crossed 
‘swords at the Congress of Vienna. He preferred the Foxite Whigs 
he had known in London in the early years of the Revolution to the 
rather dull Tories, Castlereagh and Wellington, who governed England 
‘twenty years later. The highest marks are awarded to Alexander 
‘Hamilton, whom he learned to know during his exile in America and 
‘whom he rated above Napoleon. 


G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued) 


GOEBBELS OVER THE ETHER. 


HE Nazi radio, and generally German propaganda, in the 
| present war, together with its chief director, Dr. Goebbels, 

present ample material not only for short articles, but also for 
whole volumes of psychological and pathological studies. The history 
of man shows few other examples of such a deliberately designed—and 
well designed—structure of falsehood and gross libel, brutality and 
hypocrisy, perversity and stupidity, contempt for and worship of the 
masses, as is reflected in the Nazi radio. The following brief attempt 
to analyse its essential nature is offered only as a sort of “ interim 
report ’’; but even such a necessarily inadequate and inexhaustive 
sketch may have its uses, particularly as the Western opponents of 
Nazi Germany are still not exploiting the potentialities of radio 
propaganda to their full extent. As far as the war in the ether is 
concerned, the Allies are still on the defensive. Moreover, they are 
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behind the times in meeting the German attacks over the ether. I 
the studios as well as on the battlefields they are attempting to fight 
with ancient repeating rifles against tanks and dive bombers. Thei 
attitude is comparable with that of a law-abiding citizen who, when 
attacked by a bandit, fails to put up a vigorous defence, but, instead, 
keeps repeating : ‘‘ Sir, what you’re doing is against the law!” The 
bandit, naturally, only reacts with a smile of contempt. The Russians 
are the only ones in the Allied camp who hit hard over the ether as| 
well. M. Lozowsky, the Soviet propaganda chief, is certainly the first 
opponent of whom Dr. Goebbels has a healthy and well-founded fear, 

German radio propaganda is essentially based on a single sentence! 
in Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf: the greater the lie, the more likely is 
it to be believed, provided it is repeated frequently enough and em-| 
phatically enough. That is the great commandment of Goebbelian; 
radio propaganda. All it does in pursuance of its aims is to turn things 
upside down. To mention only one example out of many: Hitler’ 
having prepared for and launched the war, the German radio reiterates 
again and again that the war was instigated by Britain. This is not: 
done casually, incidentally, but systematically, and with the well-| 
known German thoroughness. Mr. Churchill’s name, like that of the 
late Mr. Chamberlain before him, is scarcely ever mentioned over the: 
German wireless without the added definition, ‘“ the warmonger.”’ 
And each of the countless overseas broadcasts from the Berlin short- 
wave station is concluded with the sentence: England hat den Knieg 
angefangen, Deutschland wird thn siegreich beenden. (‘ Britain began 
the war; a victorious Germany will finish it.’’) European neutrals, | 
South Americans, and Eastern Asiatics were once upon a time quite 
certain that the Germans were lying, but many of them have been | 
hearing this sentence several times daily for more than two years, 
and, no doubt, they have by now ceased to put up even a mental 
resistance to the BIG LIE. That is how Dr. Goebbels achieves his’ 
aims. 

National Socialism knows no principles beyond the worship of force, 
opportunism, and a habit of identifying low cunning with “‘ morality ” ; 
but the German radio proceeds upon fundamental principles, in. 
addition to which it possesses a system that has been worked out | 
scientifically down to the most minute detail and exploits all the means 
of mass psychology, or rather, mass psychosis. The aim is, firstly, to. 
_ stupefy the people, secondly, to saturate it with lies, and thirdly, to 
do both on the grand scale. 

Even the selection of the announcers is characteristic. It is worth 
while studying their voices. There is one who reads the more important 
news items, including the ‘“ special victory announcements ”’ that are | 
bellowed into space with gusto. The man is uneducated—as witness | 
his comical faltering when he comes across a foreign word—but his | 
voice reflects brutality—and that is precisely what lends it “ attrac- 
tion.’’ Incidentally, it represents a fairly successful imitation of. 
Hitler’s voice. A colleague of this ranting announcer endeavours to_ 
imitate Goebbels, stressing words and sentences after the style of the 
Reich Propaganda Minister. These two announcers usually follow. 
each other, with a brief pause between them, which is appropriately 
filled in with the main signal of the German radio : the first few bars 
of the song, Ueb’immer Treu’ und Redlichkeit—iiterally, ‘ ‘ Always _ | 
practise loyalty and honesty.’’ Presumably, the first announcer is~ 
supposed to reflect loyalty and the second, honesty. Undoubtedly, Mi 
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he German announcers are trained to speak in a penetrating, clipped 
style, and at the same time contrive an undertone of honesty. Some 
lof them sound like “ ham ”’ actors, others have “‘ heroic ”’ voices, while 
ill others can only be described as coarse, hectoring, or in other 
ords, as Nazis. Charm is left to the female announcers, who en- 
jdeavour to impress listeners as so many Gretchens. 

i The “soul” of the Nazi radio is split into three separate parts which 
‘are complementary only in a perverted sense, but on the face of it 
s little in common. The first part is the propaganda for home 


consumption ; the second, the propaganda destined for the enemies of 
‘Germany ; and the third, the transmissions to the neutral and overseas 
world. 

if The isolation of Germany—conceived, but not carried out, hermetic- 
ally—from all outside influence is so rigid that listening in to any foreign 
—not only enemy—broadcast involves heavy prison sentences, and 
‘even capital punishment. This is designed to give the German radio 
‘an absolute monopoly which is to be exploited to the full. ‘“‘ What we 
say is Bible truth,” cry the liars, taking every care to mix a little truth 
with their lies, thereby creating an “ alibi’’ for themselves whatever 
happens. The German radio propagandists are real artists in preparing 
these radio cocktails. When they happen to be reporting something 
that is true, such as a German military success which is admitted by 
the enemy, they never miss the opportunity of adding a great many 
falsehoods, such as fantastic figures concerning prisoners or the 
quantity of war booty, or the tonnage of ships sunk. But when they 
are obliged to admit a German defeat, the announcers read it as 
casually as possible and as fast as possible, then immediately proceed 
to read about some German achievement, and do this so loudly, slowly, 
and emphatically that the unpleasant incident will scarcely register 
in the mind of the not over-intelligent average listener. So the Nazis 
lie and lie whenever possible. But their most dangerous tactics are 
reflected in their special talent for mixing truth with falsehood. It is 
Satanic, but effective. The German radio announcements concerning 
the Graf Spee and the Rismarck were models of the German method 
of reporting facts unpleasant to them. The Altmark affair was even 
more damaging from the German prestige point of view, but there at 
least they could indulge in abuse to their hearts’ content. The Italian 
defeats they glossed over as if they were trifles. The only time, so 
far, the German radio literally did not know what to say and how to 
say it and floundered for days in its embarrassment was in connection 
with the Hess incident. 

It can hardly be gainsaid that the part of German radio propaganda 
that is destined for home consumption has scored considerable successes. 
As we know, the Nazis rose to power by the aid of words. Since 1933 
they have perfected their wordy technique still further. Hitler’s 
rhetorical hysteria would never have achieved its incomprehensible 
influence on the German people had there been no radio (and, incident- 
ally, radio would never have achieved its world-wide popularity had 
not two Jews, Herz and Lieben, invented the amplifier tube). The 
Goebbelian radio through which all Hitler’s speeches have been 
conveyed to the average German, who to-day is an average Nazi, 
represents to the latter his only source of information, inspiration and 
interest. 

_ However, the part of German radio propaganda destined for enemy 
countries cannot be said to have been very successful, possibly with 
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one exception : France in the spring of 1940. The gentlemen of the 
German Propaganda Ministry are making the mistake—under th 
intoxicating effect of their triumphs in Germany—of imputing to enemy 
listeners the same uncritical density that is so characteristic of t 
German masses. They cannot comprehend that the same thing that 
leaves the Nazi listener overwhelmed with admiration may to ar 
Englishman, for instance, be only a source of merriment. Though 
they are careful not to broadcast to the enemy a mere translation 01 
their home broadcasts, they cannot change their spots, hence the failure 
of Lord Haw-Haw’s broadcasts from Bremen and Breslau. Of course 
this talented traitor must have made efforts to explain to his superiors 
in Berlin that the British cannot be ‘“‘ got at ’’ by the same methods 
as Germans ; but he has apparently failed to impose his views entirely, 
and so his broadcasts, which at first aroused indignation, then hilarity, 
have now become merely boring. The radio barrage raised by the 
Germans for enemy destination at a time of blitz victories is exemplified, 
with all its fantastic features, by what happened during the Polish 
campaign, when Breslau Station broadcast in Polish on the Warsaw 
wavelength in order to create confusion and the impression that Warsaw 
was already in German hands (which was not true at the time), and 
persuade the Poles that further resistance was useless. The Germans 
played Polish music for hours, including the works of Chopin—whose 
compositions are to-day banned in Poland—for purposes of psycho- 
logical camouflage. Breslau at that time did not abuse the Poles, only 
the British, who drove Poland to disaster, and the Polish Government, 
which helped Chamberlain in this evil design. The Poles were promised a 
happy future, provided they realised that NaziGermany was their friend. 

Mutatis mutandis, the same thing was repeated during the French 
campaign. At that time Goebbels carried on a propaganda blitz not 
only from Stuttgart, where the French Haw-Haw had his seat, but alse 
from many other stations, and particularly from the Deutschlandsender 
itself, the holy of holies of Nazi radio propaganda ; this blitz un- 
doubtedly contributed to the rapid collapse of the French armies. 
In those days the Germans regarded radio propaganda as at least 
equal in importance to tanks and bombers. All three created fear and 
panic in the tragic France of Reynaud and Daladier. The French 
broadcasts, from Germany were not anti-French, but—in accordance 
with the once successful recipe—anti-British, and were designed 
_ to “ prove” to the French people that the British were exploiting 
them and leaving them in the lurch. But the moment the Armistice 
had been signed, all this suddenly ceased—it was no longer necessary 
either to woo or frighten the French. The whole fury of German 
radio propaganda was turned against Britain. During the summer 
and autumn. of 1940 many German stations broadcast in English 
for hours each day, attempting to ‘“‘ put across’’ something similar 
to that which had succeeded in France. The result, however, was 
utter failure. And when the Luftwaffe in the late autumn was 
made to realise that Britain was a hard nut to crack, so hard that 
it caused them to break their teeth, the German radio also 
abandoned the hope of achieving anything in Britain, and reverted to 
the tedious. Haw-Haw outpourings. 

As regards distant countries overseas, the German radio is very 
anxious to maintain constant contact with German nationals living in 
them, presumably on the principle that nothing can be more valuable 
to Nazi Germany than a well-organised and well-propagandised Fifth 
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‘Column on the spot. Berlin broadcasts in German many times daily 
to South Africa, East Asia, the two Americas, and many other places. 
€ principal motif of these broadcasts is: ‘“ The faithful German 
hhomeland.”” The “faithful German homeland” thinks of its sons 
living in, say, Chile, and sends them over the ether beautiful songs, 
poetic descriptions, and news of victories (arms are sent without any 
song being made about them). To what extent the broadcasts are 
coded it is impossible to say, but certain it is that they are coded, 
‘Himmler is not such a fool as to neglect such a means of transmitting 
his commands to his subordinates in distant lands. Goebbels probably 
has no objection, despite his personal hatred of Himmler. 

_ However, it is almost more interesting to study the entertainment 
programmes of the German radio than its propaganda. The directors 
of the Deutschlandsender take great pains to create the impression, 
both at home and abroad, that Nazi Germany is the true heir of all the 
great Germans of all the ages. Just as they annex countries and 
enslave peoples, so the Nazis commit aggressions in the realms of the 
German art and creative heritage of the past. The German radio 
was never so full of Johann Strauss’s melodies as it has been during 
the present war. The Blue Danube waltz has almost become the third 
sacred tune of Nazi Germany, the other two being the National Anthem 
and the Horst Wessel song. It is played over the German radio at 
least as often as these two, despite the fact that it originated from 
violated and despised Vienna. The same applies, though to a smaller 
extent, to Schubert and Lehar. These two are holding their ground 
quite well side by side with old Prussian military marches and modern 
songs of hate. The idea, of course, is to show the world that the Nazi 
Reich is still the old music-loving, gay, singing, civilised nation. They 
do sing a great deal over the German radio—chiefly soldiers’ songs, 
which grow like mushrooms in Goebbels’s morale factory. Each arm 
has its special song. Practically each song begins with the word 
“We.” “ We, airmen,” “‘ We, of the panzer arm,” “‘ We, the sappers,”’ 
“We, the parachutists.” It is always we—but there is no song entitled 
“We, the sadists of the concentration camps,” or “ We, owners of 
hoards abroad.” 

The “‘ beautiful’ side of life is cultivated with no less assiduity. 
Germany, as reflected in the radio, is gay, carefree, human and charm- 
ing—at one and the same time as other countries are destroyed by dive 
bombers, Fifth Columns, Gestapo agents, while their peoples are 
enslaved and tortured. For the lesser breeds, toil under the lash of 
the S.S.; for the German superman (provided he is a loyal Nazi) a 
paradise of music, gaiety, loveliness—on top of a volcano. Lovely 
feminine voices each evening announce ‘‘ Lovely melodies,” or ‘‘ Gay 
melodies,” or ‘‘ Germany sings.” In the afternoon, similarly lovely 
feminine voices broadcast fairy tales for German children, while mature 
scientists pay homage to German scientific achievement. The object 
of all this is to ‘‘ prove ’’—in this strenuous and very transparent 
manner—that there is only one country in the world where true culture 
flourishes : Nazi Germany. It is the entertainment side of the German 
wartime radio that is most nauseating. The Nazis send gaiety over 
the ether at the same time as they are in a dozen other countries 
committing murder most foul and other acts of bestial violence, 
That is how the mighty of Ancient Rome must have lived and felt 
at the time of its decline—and on the eve of its fall. 

S. WoLr, 


ITALY AND THE EUROPE 


OF TO-MORROW. 


T the end of the last war Italy was a victorious nation as against} 

A the Austria of the Habsburg and, as such, could have dedicated} 
herself to support the effort of the various Successor-States for 

a real reconstruction in a politico-economic collaboration. In so doin 
she would only have made her own the’ path pointed out to her by 
Mazzini in one of his last and more enlightening essays, and more 
recently sketched by Don Luigi Sturzo and partially followed by ool | 
Sforza : a path having as its goal the realisation of a Danubian Enten 
including Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and possibly 
even Poland. To this Entente Italy might have given her support o 
even her signature. As Count Sforza wrote in a Paris paper some ial 
years ago, if such a scheme had been accepted the whole course of} 
European history might have been very different. Thecoming to power) 
of Fascism rendered such a development utterly impossible. If German 
were to win Italy would be, as she already is, merely a province of the 
Third Reich. If Germany were to fall, Italy would be a vanquished 
country, utterly without prestige, economically disrupted for a very 
long time and with a most disreputable record of disloyalty towards 
Austria, of opposition towards Czechoslovakia, of intrigue towards 
Yugoslavia, of villainy towards Poland, of treachery towards Albania 
and of aggression towards France and Greece. While in the nineteenth 
century Italians went to fight on behalf of freedom in Spain, in Format 


in Poland, in France, in the twentieth they seemed to be afraid of not 
being present wherever somebody’s freedom was being stabbed in the’ 
back. Italy will have a lot to expiate, and a long time will have to pass 
before all this is forgotten, and her word is again held in repute. Hen 
the problem : what can be the place of such an Italy in the Europe o 
to-morrow? She cannot but remain an important Mediterranean” 
nation, an effective factor of equilibrium or of friction amongst na 
—possibly still conflicting—interests. | 
Obviously the solution will depend on the character of the future) 
Europe. We can only formulate hypotheses from which to choose and 
support the least unlikely and the most desirable. We shall not waste 
time in discussing the hypothesis of a return to the status quo ante, to” 
a Europe with its states restored to their previous sovereignty and 
independence, with reciprocal understandings and some territorial 
“adjustments. The problems of 1918-19 concerning the safeguarding of 
the new equilibrium would recur. Clearly, no system of alliances and 
hegemony, however wisely contrived, will do for long. We shall assume, 
instead, that the military victory of the British Commonwealth, its 
_ friends and allies, after a dictated armistice, will be followed by a peace 
congress to which all—conquerors, conquered and neutrals—will be 
summoned to co-operate in reconstruction, and from which will emerge 
a new League of Nations, as the framework within which one or several 
more or less flexible Federations or Unions of States will co-operate in - 
providing the means of guaranteeing respect for the Covenant. We shall 
also assume that the only States admitted to the new League will be 
those able to bind themselves to uphold a régime of political, cultural 
and religious liberty for individuals as well as for minorities ; that part 
of the armed forces of these States should be under the control of the 
League ; and that an international tribunal with powers greater than 
those of the Hague Court should authoritatively intervene in cases. 
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when the Covenant is broken. We shall assume also that the League 
w promote, however gradually, the advent of a régime of free trade, 
of an international gold standard with the old parities between different 
surrencies, of stabilised exchanges and of a free capital market, supple- 
mented by plans for raising incomes, increasing consumption and 
removing natural obstacles to freedom of trade, first among members 
af the League and, tendentially, among all States of the world, We 
all assume, finally, the gradual abolition and final elimination of all 
h drances to free emigration. 

| Clearly a country like Italy, poor in raw materials and yet rich in 
hard and highly-skilled labour, should find such a League régime, in its 
economic and industrial aspects, an almost irresistible inducement to 
join the League. And indeed, such an economic régime has been always 
envisaged by her greatest economists—Gioia, Cattaneo, lerrara, 
Pantaleoni, Pareto—as peculiarly demanded by her situation and 
abilities. There can be scarcely any doubt that the immense majority 
of the Italian people would instinctively welcome it, and that it would 
be more easily adopted after a war which almost compels everybody to 
make a new start, and reduces almost to nothing the resistance to change 
from the very few but very powerful industrial and agrarian privileged 
groups, than in normal times after some interval of peace, 

We should, however, greatly deceive ourselves if we were to underrate 
the psychological difficulties of the transition. The British Prime 
Minister said quite rightly that but for one man Italy would not be at 
war with England ; but it is also true that this one man would never 
have succeeded in bringing this about had he not been backed by power- 
ful and influential sections of the Italian people of all classes, We must 
not forget that the Abyssinian War met with favour among millions of 
Italians in America and the great majority of Italians in Britain, in 
spite of their being able to know the pros and cons of the question ; that 
the immense majority of Italian internees and pioneers are fanatical 
nationalists in spite of their belonging to the humblest strata and of 
having spent long lives in England and often having made here fortunes 
which they would never have been able to accumulate in their native 
country. Most of them are fanatically anti-British, even though they 
hardly know how to speak Italian. The ground of all this often in- 
articulate hostility, exploited by Fascist propaganda, is economic and 
social far more than national; but the national dose is far from 
negligible. The ignoring of a great past, instead of acting as a great 
mspiration, as in Mazzini’s mind, works as a source of envy and resent- 
ment ; instead of a creative stimulus it acts as a destructive, corrosive 
poison. While the economic functioning of a new League régime would 
slowly heal this state of mind, the healing can only be slow, especially 
n Italy, where we have a youth that since 1915 never knew the working 
of free institutions and has been fascistically trained. It may take a 
long time before defeat may come to be seen as due, not to any British 
malevolence, but to the political unfitness and immoral cynicism of the 
ruling élite and to the bad system of national education. 

Meanwhile the transition can only be painful and the formation of a 
new ruling class very laborious. We must hope that, between the 
urmistice and the peace conference, the house may be quickly cleansed 
of all fifth columnists high and low ; and that in the case of Italy, as in 
that of Germany, the British weakness for gentlemanly manners may 
n0t once again sabotage the incoming healthy if somewhat rough rulers 
to the exclusive benefit of many who have been the worst enemies of 
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England as well as of Italian freedom up to the last moment, and whe 
will then manage to appear as having been only moderate, reasonabk 
Fascists, who know how to be in harmony with all successive histori 
fashions. Events have exploded the illusions of those who trusted ir 
the Army leaders or in the Royal House to save Italy from disaster 
they have not even been able to save their own dignity. The gaining 0: 
the crown of Albania while losing that of Ethiopia is a symbolic anti 
climax. The Italian flag hoisted beside-the Hellenic on the Acropolis 
““ Teutonico Duce Consentiente,” is another. It is essential that the 
Italians should be left free to wash their dirty linen in the sun, and t 
settle among themselves the question of the responsibility for thei 
“ foulest hour.’’ Above all it is essential that the liberal, progressive 
element, representing the best traditions of the Risorgimento, shoulc 
receive the utmost support from British public opinion, and that n¢ 
Italian government, including people who notoriously adhered t 
Fascism and rendered services to Fascism as generals, judges, journal 
ists, senators, teachers, M.P.s, or ministers or ambassadors, should be 
trusted. The disavowal must be open and complete. 


The greatest problem will be that of giving Italy a new soul i 
harmony with that of the New Europe as envisaged above. Italian: 
will have to consider very deeply the fact that both a monarchica 
thinker and statesman, such as Massimo d’Azeglio, and a republicat 
apostle like Mazzini agreed that the Risorgimento had resulted only i1 
giving Italy a body, and that she still needed a soul. D’Azeglio said i1 
I Miet Ricordi : “‘ Now that Italy has been made, we must make th 
Italians,’ and Mazzini, almost on the eve of his death, called Italy “< 
mere ghost and a caricature, a body looking for a soul.” Anothe 
statesman and thinker, Stefano Jacini, warned them already in the 
eighties against the ambition of playing the réle of a Great Power anc 
of a Colonial Power before their bones were made. They will have t 
recognise that their present catastrophe is due to their having yieldec 
to such a temptation before having solid bones and, above all, a soul 
They have become accustomed to have it drummed into their ears anc 
brains that Italy had been the wisest of the European nations, and th 
luckiest in avoiding both the Reformation and the French Revolution 
Such was not the conviction of De Sanctis. His History of Italia 
Literature, the greatest history of the Italian soul, is full of regret tha 
Italy has not had a religious revolution. The two greatest thinkers o 
the Risorgimento, Mazzini and Gioberti, from very different stand 
» points did their best to promote such a revolution, as essential to hea 
the dualism between Culture and Character, Intelligence and Con 
science, created by the collapse of the medieval religious faith anc 
deepened by the Renaissance. It is to be hoped that the defeat of thi 
- Italy symbolised by the period: which extends from Crispi to Mussolin 
and by the corrupting rhetoric of d’Annunzio will compel the Italian: 
to a deep, fearless self-criticism and to a resumption and rethinking o 
the task pointed out to them by De Sanctis, Mazzini and Gioberti. I 
is to be hoped that some piercing young mind may do for Italy, and i1 
a far better way, what Taine endeavoured to do for France with hi 
Origines de la France Contemporaine. It is very significant that th 
last English author of a life of Mazzini, despite his Protestant Unitariaz 
upbringing, in a letter to the writer, should profess himself as wishin; 
for Italy not a Protestant but a Catholic Reformation. With Leo XII. 
the Papacy began the formulation, especially in matters of social anc 
international politics, of a rich, far-seeing programme of action, t 
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hich the Five Points of Pius XII are the last additions, and owing to 
which Rome stands before us far more living and far more authoritative 
\than she was when a hundred years ago Macaulay wrote the famous 
first paragraph of his essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes, and 
tefused to associate himself with the facile prophets of her imminent 
downfall.* 

_ If, taught by suffering, modern Italy were to make her own the task 
pointed out to her by her greatest thinkers and poets, she would put the 
whole civilised world in her debt by providing the common soul 
necessary to make a politically free and unified Europe not a mere 
bureaucratic and diplomatic, but a spiritual living organism witha 
vision and a will. By bracing herself up for such a task instead of 
moaning over her lost African Empire, she would transform her hour of 
shame into her greatest opportunity for real greatness. She would more 
than ever find her soul in daring to lose it, so that she could give, or 
could help to give, a universal self to the civilised world, in order to 
Tevive in a far higher form the Respublica Christiana. 

ANGELO CRESPI. 


JAURES—ELIXIR OF FRANCE. 


OTHING demonstrates the fundamental apathy of the British 
N pnt towards France more clearly than its ignorance of 

Jean Jaurés. There is not one book by or about him in print 
in the English language. While the shelves of our Left bookshops 
groan under translations of the works of Germanand Russian politicians, 
they contain not a pamphlet, not a leaflet, by the greatest figure of 
the Second International. While the historical works of most writers 
of the French Right are still being published in England, there is still 
no translation of Jaurés’ history of the French Revolution, which is 
worth infinitely more than all that Bainville and Gaxotte ever wrote. 
If there is one man whose memory can anneal the fever of France 
to-day, one whose policy offers a rallying point even in these desperate 
times, one who in the sordid history of the Third Republic deserves 
the name of statesman, that man is Jaurés. 

In him is combined every tradition that Englishmen love when 
they hear the word France. The small-town background—Jaurés 
was born and bred at Castres, under the shadow of the Montagne Noire 
in the Tarn. The intellectual integrity—he was a Normalien and 
passed out third of his year in the Agrégation examination, the second 
place being won by Henri Bergson. The balance and elegance as a 
writer : ‘‘ parmi les millions d’articles suscités par ]’Affaire Dreyfus,” 
wrote Leo Larguier, “‘ les millions d’articles véhéments, féroces, furieux, 
seuls les siens témoignent de cette dignité, de cette mesure et de cette 
élégance de pensée dont il ne sut jamais—méme en proie a l’indignation 
la plus véhémente—se départir.’’ The passion and charm as a speaker. 
The French, a nation of oraters, had no hesitation about calling 
him the greatest of orators, though we shall have all the difficulty in 
the world about convincing ourselves of this now that he can no 
longer be heard. For oratory depends on the audience as much as 
on the speaker ; it is a relationship created between the two, and if 


_ * See the chief document of such a formulation in the very enlightening Penguin 
Special by A. C. F. Beales, The Catholic Church and International Order. 
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we were never in the audience we cannot know what that relationshi 
was. 3 
We must content ourselves with a phrase of his friend Charl 
Rappoport—‘‘ a current of friendship, of cordiality, established itse 
between the orator and his audience ’’——-and with a photograph take 
from the gas-lit auditorium by Romain Rolland: “I see his full fae 
calm and happy, like that of a kindly bearded ogre ; his small eye 
bright and smiling ; eyes quick to follow the flight of ideas as to observ 
human nature. I see him pacing up and down the platform, walkin 
with heavy steps like a bear, his arms crossed behind his back, turnin 
sharply to hurl at the crowd, in his level metallic voice, words like th 
call of a trumpet, which reached the farthest seats in the vast amphi 
theatre, and went straight to the heart, making the soul of the whol 
multitude leap in one united emotion.’”’ For more concrete evidence 
we are left with the memory only of a period here, a phrase ther 
Just one example is irresistible. Jaurés is talking in the Chambre 
in 1893, when he was thirty-four, on the lay laws: “Ce que vou 
avez fait, en décrétant l’instruction purement rationelle, ce que vou 
avez proclamé, c’est que la raison seule suffisait a tous les hommes pou 
la conduite de leur vie. . . . Vous, vous avez interrompu la vieill 
chanson qui bercait la misére humaine, et la misére s’est reveillée ave 
des cris, elle s’est dressée devant vous, et elle réclame aujourd’hui s 
place, sa large place, au soleil du monde naturel, le seul que vou 
n’ayez point pali.” The first sentence might have been anyone’s 
no one but Jaurés could have spoken the second. And what othe 
socialist has heard even an echo of “la vieille chanson qui bergait I; 
misére humaine ”’ ? 

If Jaurés is in many ways the very epitome of French culture, ther 
is also much in him that we would think of rather as typically British 
His appearance, for instance, which the Rev. James Wallace said wa 
that of ‘‘ a shrewd farmer from the Ayr or Lanark market ” (though i 
appeared to Leo Larguier as “ celui d’un bourgeois francais, bonhomm 
et discret, qu’on ne remarque point’). And his tendency to take th 
middle course—a tendency which brought him into conflict with the 
apostles of Guesde and of violent class-war, though they counted the 
majority of French socialists at that time, and also with the Gradualists 
who favoured the merging of Socialism into parliamentary Liberalism 
This capacity for compromise was, in reality, as with the best English 
‘ men, acapacity for synthesis. As R. C. K. Ensor wrote in an anthology 
Jaurés, “ though classed as a reformist, is really a synthesiser, trying 
to combine adroitly the best of both schools. While accepting <¢ 
solidarity of classes, he insists that the operation of a conscious 
organised proletariat class is indispensable in politics. While pur- 
suing reforms step by step, he insists that the steps shall always be 
presented to the electorate as parts of a staircase. While defending 
alliances with other parties, he has always insisted that the Socialist 
party shall remain a separate one. In these respects his methoc 
differs from that of many kindred English progressives more funda: 
mentally than they are always aware.” 

Then there is his extraordinary generosity, a generosity which has 
no counterpart in French politics, but is of the very stuff of English 
public life. In all the back-biting and bitter animosity of French 
party politics and journalism, he never, in thirty years of continuous 
speaking and writing, made a personal attack. The counterpart of 
this generosity was a fundamental optimism which, since it often ran 
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ounter to the conclusions of his reason, was perhaps his greatest 
eakness, It was this optimism which forced him to believe, right 
p to the end of July, 1914, in the will of the German people for peace 
and in the determination of the organised German workers not to go 
to war at the Kaiser’s behest. No other French students of German 
affairs shared this faith, and Charles Andler was right in insisting that 
the anti-militarism of German social-democracy was only word-deep, 
and that the whole tone of their references to war was changing as 
the sands ran down to August, 1914. That optimism that was so 
foreign to the French has always had its adherents in England—before 
the last war in the crowds that scoffed at Lord Roberts, before this 
war in the politicians who insisted that the German workers would 
tiever follow Hitler through another Armageddon, and in the present 
war among those who would still appeal to the pacifism of German 
social democracy and men of good will. 

If we can see something British about the appearance and political 
temperament of Jaurés, we must also like to claim something that was 
un-French about his death. It was on the last evening of July, rg14, 
when, after a long day urging members of the Government for a final 
effort for peace, he took an hour off for dinner before going back to 
the Humanité offices to write his leader. The editor of the Bonnet 
Rouge showed somebody a snapshot of his daughter. Jaurés asked 
to see it and complimented the young father on the child. At that 
moment he was killed by a shot fired from the street. It was a death 
such as Fleet Street dreams are made on. 

It is futile to translate Jaurés into terms of nationality. He was 
the incarnation of democratic France and the reflection of democratic 
Britain precisely because he typified that European culture which, 
in a dim, distressed way, we are now fighting to preserve. The only 
other statesman who can be taken as typical of that culture is Thomas 
Masaryk, and between Masaryk and Jaurés these are remarkable 
parallels. Not only did each choose Plato as the subject of his doctoral 
dissertation, not only was each a don at a provincial university, but 
each first came into the public eye as the protagonist of a cause célébre 
which had nothing to do with the political cause with which he came 
to be identified in history. Masaryk’s attack on the K®6niginhof 
Documents and Jaurés’ championship of Dreyfus were both con- ~ 
demned by their party organisations as being contrary to the interests 
of their cause. To this Masaryk and Jaurés each gave the same 
answer : Truth and justice demanded the exposure of the Documents 
and of the anti-Dreyfus conspiracy, and the party that will not join 
in the vindication of truth and justice will not survive. Finally, each 
took for his slogan Humanity. “‘ If Socialism means love of Humanity, 
then I am a Socialist,’ said Masaryk ; and Jaurés, searching for a title 
for his newspaper, could find nothing more apt than L’Humaniteé. 
These parallels could easily be carried too far ; temperaments as well 
as circumstances were different: there was a warmth about Jaurés 
that Masaryk lacked, a philosophical reserve about the Slovak that 
had no counterpart in the Frenchman. But both were Europeans in 
a sense in which no other statesman of the twentieth century has been. 

One aspect of Jaurés’ work deserves more than a pious attention 
to-day, namely, his attitude towards war and peace. At a time when, 
as in 1935-39, Communists were welcoming the prospect of war as a 
precipitant of world revolution, he gave this prophetic warning: “ From 
a European war there may well spring Revolution, and the ruling classes 
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will do well to ponder that ; but war may equally well be followed fa), 
a long period by crises of counter-revolution, of furious reaction, ch 
exasperated nationalism, of suffocating dictatorship, and of militaris 
on a monstrous scale. And we have no wish to play at that game cq) 
barbarous chance, we have no wish to risk all on the throw of the dic}, 
of war.” 

At a time when, as in the nineteen-thirties, all doctrinaire Socialist}, 
were thinking in terms of a facile and pharisaic internationalism, Jauré}, 
was a patriot. “‘ I can speak here [to the Second International] withouj, 
inconsistency or embarrassment both as an international socialist and, 
as a son of that France who has doubtless in the course of her long, 
history been guilty of many faults . . . but who, in spite of all aber), 
rations, all intoxications, and all shortcomings, has regardlessly giver), 
the best of her blood for the greatest of causes ; France, who was thi, 
first to break the chains of the old feudal and absolutist world, and tq, 
combat the new egoism of bourgeois civilisation ; France who puts aj, 
the service of humanity such admirable gifts: a ‘subtle and profound 
culture, an instinct for democracy and republicanism, clarity of thoughi 
and of will, rapidity of decision, the élan of sympathy ; France whq; 
to-day, brought back by the hard march of events and the salutary) 
growth of other nations to a more exact appreciation of the rdle oj 
each and of all, remains one of the great forces of human progress and 
of working-class liberation, a force both necessary and inviolable 
determined, within the limits of her duty, not to countenance eithe 
violation or humiliation.” 

At a time when, as in 1919-39, bread-and-butter Trade Unionists} 
were thinking in terms of their profit-and-loss accounts within their 
own countries and neglecting contact with the foreigner, Jaurés called 
his party ‘‘ the French Section of the Workers’ International.” He 
devoted from as early as 1903 his best energies to the excruciating 
round of international committee-work and conferences, realising that 
the hope for peace lay in the collaboration of socialist parties all over 
the world, particularly of German Social-Democracy with English, 
Belgian, and French. But in all this preaching there was none of that 
specious appeal for unity which Mussolini and Hitler on one hand, and 
Stalin on the other were to make with such success in a later generation. | 
“Socialists must choose between a crushing planetary bureaucracy 
and a federation of nations harmoniously associated in the common 
. work of humanity.”’ That cri de ceur of 1941 was made by Jaurés 
in 1904. 

Tacity. at a time when, as in the whole between-war period, sup- 
porters of the Left Wing of every feather were devoting no thought at 
all to military preparation, Jaurés knew that France might be attacked 
and was determined that, if that attack came, she must be prepared 
materially as well as morally to defend herself with all the might of 
her people—prepared to fight not in aggression, but in defence. He 
realised as well as anyone the difficulty of the distinction—‘‘it is 
almost impossible to know who is the true aggressor at the moment 
when the conflict breaks out,’’ he wrote in L’Humamité in 1905. But 
he provided a definition of aggression which it was to take the League 
of Nations ten years to excogitate when he insisted that the acid test 
is the willingness of the disputant to submit to arbitration. Because 
he, the philosopher, the don, the man of peace, realised this, he set 
himself to a study of military technique such as no British socialist 
until Tom Wintringham has so much as attempted. It is typical of 
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realism of the man that the first volume of the great work he had 
ed on the Socialist Organisation of France, the only one to be 
mpleted and published, was L’ Armée Nouvelle. 
' The book was not concerned only with military means, but with 
as well. British statesmen now scratching their heads for a 
}beace-aims formula might as well lift one from L’Armée Nouvelle as 
irom anywhere else : “ It is only by the free federation of autonomous 
tations which have given up the exercise of military force and have 
}iubmitted themselves to the rules of law that human unity can be 
realised, But it will not be by the suppression of national life, but by 
its ennoblement. Nations will rise to be part of humanity without 
jiosing any of their independence, of their integrity, of the liberty of 
their own genius.’”” And we may well ponder this: “. . . the double 
And indivisible duty of maintaining peace by all the means in their 
power, and by defending the integrity of all nations. Yes, of main- 
taining peace by all the means of action open to the proletariat, even 
by a great international strike, even by revolution.” 

“Monsieur Jaurés, c’est |’Allemagne,” bellowed Charles Maurras 
in L’Action Francaise, and the cry was taken literally by an assassin. 
If Jaurés had lived ... Only one thing can be said as a certainty : 
he would have been four years younger than Pétain. 


| J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. 


| PARACELSUS AFTER FOUR 
CENTURIES. 


ERSONALITIES living in the twilight of a transitional age 
Pres rank among the most interesting men in the history of 

human genius. It is remarkable to see how their intellect works, 
how daringly they aspire to something new and unheard of, and on the 
other hand allow themselves to be fascinated by doctrines already 
obsolete and contradictory to all the new things they have found and 
of which they are very proud. Such a man of strange contrasts was 
Paracelsus, famous and notorious in his days. To-day, 400 years 
after his death, we can regard him sine ira et studio and do justice to 
his scientific researches without prejudice to his character. 

Paracelsus was born towards the end of the fifteenth century near 
Einsiedeln, the ancient place of pilgrimage amidst the wildly romantic 
mountains of Central Switzerland, where legends about him as a 
miracle worker have been handed down to the present day. His name 
was Theophrastus Bombast von Hohenhéim, Paracelsus being, so far 
as we know, a humanistic translation of Hohenheim. His father was a 
physician, and with him he left his native mountains in his early 
boyhood. ‘They migrated to Carinthia, where his father lived for some 
decades in the little town of Villach. Paracelsus made up his mind to 
become a physician, but we know that he devoted much time also to 
alchemistic studies, as did all the “‘ scientists” of that age. He under- 
took, however, real research work in silver mines in that country, 
where his mind was set aflame by the secrets of chemistry on which 
he stumbled. Then he studied at different universities, in Germany, 
Italy, and France, nowhere satisfied with the teaching and methods of 
physicians and scientists. For many years he wandered from country 
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to country and thus visited nearly all Europe. Everywhere he en 
deavoured to learn and to heal, even taking part in battles in order td 
improve his surgical knowledge. “‘ Science,” he declared, 0% 
locked up in one’s fatherland, but scattered far and wide about tha) 
earth. It has to be collected and taken wherever it is. A physiciar 
must wander about, and if he wanders far, he learns much and expert}; 
ences much.” Such was his proud reply to his adversaries who casi; 
suspicion upon his wanderings. Perhaps to make them angry he addeq| 
that he had learned, not only from physicians, but also from barbers} 
women, in monasteries, from clever and simple people alike. 
The culminating point of his life was his stay at Basle from 1526 
1528, where he was the city physician and a Professor at the University. 
How he obtained that post we cannot tell. But we know from certain 


nections. This interlude, however, did not last very long, because the} 
physicians of the old school opposed him violently, decrying him as am 
adventurer, an impostor, a Luther Medicorum. Other conservative 
scholars also insulted him very gravely. A certain Dutch Professor 
called him a Magus Monstrosus, a superstitious and impious cheat, aj 


but in the end had to give in and even to flee to Colmar in Alsace, where 
he stayed only a short time before beginning his wanderings agai 
Almost every year we find him at a different place, and for some time} 
he lived in his native mountains. He died at Salzburg, on Septembe 
24, 1541. 

Why did Paracelsus experience the fate of all intellectual revel 
tionaries ? Which ancient sanctuaries did he desecrate? He ra 
his voice against that almost 2,000-year-old scientific tradition which} 
still swore by the physical and medical doctrines of Aristotle and 
Galen. Such a destructive enterprise was too much for the respectable’ 
doctors of Basle in their medieval attire. (While Paracelsus derided 
their gowns, they retaliated by saying that he looked like a coachman 
in his clothes.) And when he, in order to put a stop to corruption, even 
demanded that the knowledge of chemists should be controlled, and 
that physicians should not be business partners to chemists, he struck 
at the root of an old evil, attacking what most men cherish as most. 
holy, money, for which they hated him even more. They thought it 
unbearable impudence when in his lectures he declined to explain the 
medical books of ancient times: that, he argued, was the business of 
philologists, not of physicians, and he continued to explain to his 
pupils his own doctrines and experiments. Because he said that Galen, 
though having been the cleverest physician and scientist of his time, 
was obsolete and could not be used as an oracle ; that one has to do 
research and observe Nature oneself ; that only the Codex Nature was 
valid (“ medicine originates from experience, what the book of Nature 
teaches is true, what is written on paper is only letters ’’) ; because he 
uttered such blasphemies (it was really blasphemies, for his dogmatic 
opponents went so far in their deification of Galen as to say he was 
right even if his teachings were in evident contradiction to certain 
later experiences) : he was bitterly assailed by the die-hards. For ad 
long time they had been collecting material for an accusation against 
him. Among the many pupils he found in Basle there were also all 
sorts of spies who were busy taking down what could be used against 
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. One fine Sunday the dignified doctors of Basle affixed pamphlets 
ito several of the churches of the town in which Galen himself abused 
Paracelsus in classical distichs as a mad brain and a raving scoundrel. 
aracelsus answered no less sharply, for his books are seasoned with 
i | age acid polemics. If his tone seems sometimes almost unbearable, 
we must remember that highly abusive language was the rule in the 
Yacademic quarrels of that age and that the various opponents in 
(Reformation times also abused each other in a disgusting way, 

j| Paracelsus’ epoch-making achievement was to revive the principle 
of research in medicine, for it had been long forgotten, The scientists 
§of antiquity were no dogmatists in the sense of blindly accepting the 
opinions of their predecessors. Of what he specially taught only very 
jlittle is tenable to-day. It is a mixture of attempts at an empirical 
chemistry and medicine, and fantastic notions in which he differs 
"comparatively little from the alchemists whom he so bitterly fought, 
) He acted according to his formula: ‘‘ The purpose of chemistry is not 
jto make real gold but medicines.”” But his positive teachings and the 
results he thought to have found are not of much use to the science 
of to-day. 

He found as valid the teachings of Aristotle and Galen of the four 
elements, fire, water, earth, and air, which, they thought, are produced 
by different combinations of the original qualities of warm and cold, 
imoist and dry. The different mixture of the four cardinal humours 
‘conditions the four temperaments and the different illnesses of man, 
|These teachings Paracelsus declares to be wrong, rightly objecting that 
‘heat and cold are only qualities and not substances, According to him, 
everything originates from three chemical principles which he calls 
‘Sulphur, Mercurius, and Sal. What is burning in the body is Sulphur, 
‘what is smoking is Mercurius, what remains as ashes is Sal, Whilst 
inewer chemistry has abandoned Sulphur and Mercurius, it took over 
ithe notion of Sal, though regarding it as something quite different, 
| As this Sal, the ashes, is evidently something indestructible, Paracelsus 
‘says there must be substances in it which mean life- and healing-force, 
Therefore he took from the ashes of various chemical experiments a 
great number of his medicines which, we are told, caused his great 
‘successes as a physician. 

In the chemistry and medicine of this man who was famous and 
‘outlawed as a quack the notion of the Quinta Essentia of things plays a 
‘great part. He calls it the “ Virtue of the things”; it is to him the 
best part, the true nature of the things, and endowed with healing 
power. But the Quinte Essentie are contained only in very small 
quantities in the earthly things, more perfect in the metals, less so in 
flesh and plants. Therefore he ascribes the greatest healing power to 
the metals. He gives all sorts of directions as to how to extract and 
use as medicine these Quinta Essentia, and again we see him, inisolated 
flashes of mind, anticipating chemical methods and opinions of modern 
times; yet on the whole he produces fantastic statements about 
elixirs, arcana and the like. He is of opinion that for every illness of 
Nature there is a definite remedy which must be sought and found, 
He says that in our stomach there is, so to say, a chemical laboratory, 
but he speaks in this connection of an alchemist being active in the 
stomach, now advantageously, now disadvantageously, in which case 
we are getting ill. ‘‘ Alchimia ”’ is a very comprehensive notion to him, 
God Himself he calls a great alchemist. 

_ When Paracelsus tries to express in a few words the principles by 
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which he is guided in his researches he says that they are founded o 
four columns: Philosophy, Astronomy, Alchemy, and Virtue. Philo- 
sophy is to him naturally Christian philosophy, no more the scholasti 
cism influenced by Aristotle, but purified Christian theology. Astronomy: 
is to him not wholly as what we understand it to-day, for he mix 
purely astronomical with astrological ideas, declares man to be 
microcosm and his illnesses caused only half by earthly circumstances, 
half by sidereal ones, by disturbances of the astral spirit of life. Where-) 
fore, he says, it is absolutely necessary for the physician to have a} 
knowledge of astronomy in order to cure illnesses. Alchemy with him} 
is sometimes the old, sometimes a more modern, notion which,} 
in a still uncertain way, anticipates some things in modern natural! 
science and chemistry. Virtue means Christian morals, and it seems} 
that he practised them much more than many of his colleagues who 
fought him so vindictively. He collected no riches on his almost life- 
long wanderings. 

Paracelsus’ teachings show a more or less intimate relation to certain 
teachings of the philosophers of the Renaissance. He, too, believes in 
a trinity of worlds which, in modern terms, we should call the sensuous, 
the intellectual, the metaphysical world. These worlds, however, do 
not stand in antagonism over against each other, and by expressing 
this he is unconscious of deviating from medieval Christianity which 
taught a sharp dualism. For he believes that the three worlds influence 
each other sympathetically, that in all of them the same things can be 
found in different forms of expression, that the respective counterparts 
in heaven and on earth effect a curative exchange of powers. These | 
thoughts lead Paracelsus to the essence of magic, which to him has a 
double face. It is, on the one hand, the century-old spell and super- 
stition, and accordingly we find the absurdest mysterious directions 
how magic can be utilised. On the other hand, he says that magical 
astronomy is important, but perhaps it is still more important to com- 
prehend the effect of sunlight and sunheat on man and plants. Thus we 
see him again and again vacillating between old fantastic ideas and 
modern knowledge. His method, in short—not his opinions—is a 
landmark in the history of chemistry and medicine, that method 
which made him choose the revolutionary individualistic device: 
Alierius ne sit qui suus esse potest. 

J. LESSER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue NExT SURPRISE ? 


T became known at the beginning of November that in September the 
[ ees Government had asked the British Government, as an ally, 

to declare waron Finland ; and that in October the Russian Govern- 
ment had demanded also that the British Government should declare 
war on Rumania and Hungary. Beneath the surface of those formal 
demands some slight tension was to be observed. The main cause of 
discomfort was that Russia had hardly concealed her disappointment 
and her surprise over the British failure to open up a second land front 
in Europe. It was natural that Russia should want relief from the 
German pressure, and that she should regard a second land front in 
Europe as the only immediate method of affording such relief. She was 
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‘not impressed by the argument that Britain’s effective réle was to master 
he Axis Powers on the sea and in the air, and not to do anything so 
foolish as to risk a large expeditionary force against enormous odds, the 
‘only probable result of which would be the decimation of Britain’s 

atively small man-power. Russia demanded British action, at all costs, 
‘in Europe. Mr. Stalin, addressing the Moscow Soviet on November 6th 
last, when the twenty-fourth anniversary of the October Revolution was 
celebrated, openly referred to the Russian feeling of chagrin. ‘‘ We must 
not forget,” he said, ‘‘ that at the present time there are no British or 
American armies on the Continent which could wage war with the 
Germans. . . . The Germans, considering themselves safe in the West, have 
been able to throw their whole weight against us. Our country is waging 
‘a war of liberation alone....’’ He added, moreover, that “ our adver- 
‘saries are not only Germans but also the Finns, Rumanians, Italians and 
Hungarians.”’ Wistfully he observed: ‘‘ There is no doubt that the 
‘absence of a second front is making the enemy’s task easier, but we hope 
that a second front will be established, and that it will be established in 
the near future, thus relieving the task of the Russian army.” 

It is one of the characteristics of the present Government in Russia to 
be slightly more suspicious even than most Governments. The simul- 
taneous negotiations conducted in the fatal summer of 1939, openly with 
the British and secretly with the German Government, and issuing in the 
disastrous Russo-German Pact, were one symptom of the Russian distrust 
‘of both parties. Now that Russia has become, under the force of events, 
an open ally of Britain and an open enemy of Germany, the old suspicions 
have not died, but tend to be concentrated on Britain. Have they not yet 
| learnt in Britain, it is being asked, that Germany, whose chief military 
| strength is on land, must be beaten on land? Has Britain no strategic 
plan? Why, during the first four months of the Russo-German War, did 
not Britain land an army in Europe, in several places in Europe, to distract 
German strength from the East and thus to enable Russia to take the 
offensive ? Was it not Mr. Churchill who always exposed the danger of 
allowing Germany to deal with her victims one by one? Why, then, did 
the British politicians stand by while Germany invaded Russia and even 
warn the people of Britain that it would be their turn next, thus inci- 
dentally advertising the fact that Britain could not invade the Continent, 

but believed Germany to be capable of invading Britain ? If Britain was 
unable to seek combat with Germany when Germany’s forces were con- 
centrated in Russia, how could she hope to accept combat when Germany’s 
forces were free to concentrate on Britain ? Not that Russia accepted the 
possibility of defeat ; she merely argued the case from what she under- 
stood to be the British hypothesis. And if Britain really was unable to 
help Russia militarily by creating a second front in Europe, could she not 
even give political support by breaking off relations with Russia's 
enemies: with the three States, Finland, Rumania and Hungary whose 
troops were fighting against Russia, an ally of Britain, on Russian soil ? 
If Britain was an ally, were not Russia’s enemies Britain’s enemies also ? 
In short, was the British Government, were the British people, sincere in 
wanting Russia to contribute to the defeat of Germany, or were they as 
afraid of a Bolshevik as of a Nazi victory ? 
Such questions were asked, though not publicly, by Russia’s politicians. 
What was the truth? Britain is a small country. Her available man- 
power between the ages of 20 and 40 amounts to about 4 million. If 
‘zt million be absorbed by the air force, 500,000 by the navy and merchant 
navy, how many are left? The island fortress must be manned. In 
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addition to the front in the air, there is a front in the Atlantic, in Africa | | 
in the Mediterranean, in the Middle East, potentially in the Far East. 
Even if Britain had the ships, she had not the men for a big Continentajj 
adventure. Until Russia was attacked, it looked as though it was Britain} 
who fought alone against many enemies, those enemies being even helpedj 
by supplies from neutral Russia. But why could not Britain at least 
declare war on those small States who were Britain’s enemies because 
they were Russia’s enemies ? In this war the British Government has had 
its full share of quandaries. Before war could be declared on Finland, 
Rumania and Hungary, the Dominions would have to be consulted ; the 
United States would have to be consulted (because it is a principle of 
British policy always to consult the United States, whose help, especially 
naval, is now beginning to be felt, and whose co-operation may be of 
decisive effect) ; other allies, for instance Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, 
who were concerned about our relations with Rumania and Hungary 
would have to be consulted, even though the value of Czechoslovakia and} 
Jugoslavia as allies is in present circumstances largely nominal. 
Such consultations did in fact take place. With what results ? Australia} 
was at the moment much concerned about the chances of war in the 
Pacific. In that matter Russia was involved. Would Russia agree to 
forcing Japan’s hand, instead of allowing Japan to choose her own 
moment for action? Russia had some difficulty about Japan because her’ 
hands were already full, just as Britain had some difficulty about Con- 
tinental Europe because her hands were already full. There were wheels 
within wheels. Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia for instance were aiming 
at Balkan solidarity. They had views on the subterranean political war 
which might make both Rumania and Hungary a liability and a snare to 
Germany, unless those countries were irretrievably stabilised as an ally | 
of Germany by a British declaration of war upon them. Already the 
Slovak troops fighting in Russia had been withdrawn from the front: 
because their loyalty to Germany, when forced to fight against Slavs, was 
more even than doubtful. Rumanian resentment against virtual occupa- 
tion and enslavement by Germany was rising. Were such potential assets 
to be thrown away by a precipitate and unwise perpetuation of Rumania, 
Hungary and Finland in the wrong camp? On the other hand it might be 
argued, and was argued by Russia, that a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush. In the existing situation Rumania and Finland together were 
not only helping Germany in the fighting line, north and south, but by 
. Teleasing German troops from duty behind the lines enabled Germany to 
put an additional thirty divisions of her own best troops into the fighting | 
line in circumstances where Germany was beginning to feel the pinch of 
man-power. The present moment, argued the Russians, was a reality, 
. future contingencies a gamble. Britain had made herself an ally of 
Russia. The challenge to her loyalty and honesty of purpose was inescap- 
able. What of the United States? Mr. Cordell Hull, the United States 
Secretary of State, revealed to his Press conference on November 3rd the 
fact that the United States had presented a sort of ultimatum to Finland, 
demanding that Finland make peace with Russia, or lose “ the friendship 
of the United States,” Hitler, who was the man controlling Finland, may 
thereby have been impressed ; but it is hardly likely. Moreover, even 
American opinion could hardly escape a certain obvious tu quoque. If it 
were found impossible to eliminate, instead of perpetuating, Finland, 
Rumania and Hungary as fighting enemies—an alternative solution which 
the British Government agreed would be preferable—and if, therefore, — 
the United States were constrained to counsel the British Government to — 
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st the resultant logic by declaring war on those three States, did the 
ic end there? The argument for Britain's declaring war on Russia’s 
emies was precisely the same as the argument for America’s declaring 
var on Britain’s enemies. Could the United States advise the one and 
te the other? The formal fact that Britain was an ally of Russia, 
whereas the United States was not an “ ally "of Britain, was an obviously 
‘uninteresting formality by contrast with the substantial facts. Mr. 
‘Roosevelt in words had clearly and persistently established Britain as a 
‘friend, Germany as an enemy. Quibbling about the form as distinct from 
j the substance was hardly to be thought of in the conduct of a dignified 
| Great Power, German propaganda lost no opportunity of playing up to 
‘Russian suspicions. The British object, it was suggested, was to annex 
‘the Caucasian oil fields for herself, so that with those already annexed in 
Iran she might corner the world’s oil. 
| Such questions, such problems, such suspicions, such propaganda were 
the not very exalted subject of the world’s diplomacy in the third month 
of the third year of this devastating war. It is also an incalculable war. 
‘In November 1941 the pundits were as bewildered as they had been at any 
time since the war started. The next surprise—for the chief upshots 
of the war so far had all of them been a surprise to most people—was an 
object of baffling speculation. It was the more baffling in proportion as the 
speculator was well informed. No one could penetrate the fog in which 
the future was enveloped, any more than the three major events so far 
experienced could have been foreseen ; the quick collapse of France and 
her virtual crossing over, during the actual course of the war, from one 
side to the other; the decisive victory of the R.A.F. over a numerically 
overwhelming Luftwaffe in the Battle of Britain and the consequent pre- 
vention of a German invasion of Britain at a time when Britain possessed 
neither an organised army nor any equipment ; and the German invasion 
of Russia. All three of those events had a large element of surprise in 
them: or was Providence determined to chasten Great Britain, but at 
the same time to save her from actual defeat? In the autumn of 1941 
Germany had overrun the whole continent of Europe as well as a vast 
expanse of European Russia, She had more tanks and guns than the rest 
of the world put together, After Russia, it was whispered, would come 
Britain’s turn. Yet twice already the bogey of a broadside German 
attack on a relatively weak Britain (first after Dunkirk, second when 
Germany decided to invade Russia) had been laid. If the Germans could 
stabilise the Eastern front, what was to prevent a German broadside 
attack, for the third time of asking, upon Britain? Of course the British 
oliticians, for obvious reasons, good in strategy, continued to make our 
Fesh creep by keeping alive the prospect of a German invasion of Britain. 
Creeping flesh prevents excessive sleep. Would the Germans, who had 
lost men in Russia on a serious scale, go on with their eyes open to lose 
men in Britain again on a serious scale ? Would they even be able to do 
so? Tanks, guns, aeroplanes can be replaced: if Germany’s monster 
supply of such things should ever feel the need of replacement. Only men 
could not be replaced, If Britain tried to land 2 million men on coasts 
bristling with guns and traps, through waters thick with mines, Hitler’s 
first reaction no doubt would be to throw up his cap in glee. Would Hitler, 
instead of for his part doing anything so foolish as to attempt an invasion 
of Britain, call his European conference, announce the establishment of 
the new order in Europe and in European Russia, declare that, so far as 
he was concerned, the war was over, and invite Great Britain either to 
accept the established fact or to make her grand assault upon the fortress 
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of Europe? Or would Russia still be able to reverse the tide of war? Had 
Germany by her triumphant and spectacular success in Russia paid se 
heavily in men that she had ensured her own ultimate defeat, as she did 
by her comparable break through on the Western front in the spring and 
summer of 1918? Could the occupied countries by discontent or even by 
revolt cause serious embarrassment to Germany ? Would Italy break hei 
fetters? Would Bishop von Galen in Germany tip the scale of the 
incipient Christian revolt in Europe against the godless doctrines of 
Nazism? These were the questions that exercised men’s speculation in 
the autumn of I941. 

The normal and habitual thunderings of the political leaders of courss 
went on uninterruptedly, and all the more thunderingly, because the 
prospects were so baffling for all of them. In the first week of November 
Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin and Hitler all made important speeches 
which will all be forgotten in due course. On November 6th President 
Roosevelt said: ‘‘ The people of this country insist on their right to joir 
in the common defence.’’ He was pursuing his purpose of educating 
American people to make some more impressive and more direct contri: 
bution to the defeat of Hitler. He also said: “ In the process of working 
and fighting for victory, however, we must never forget the goal which i 
beyond victory. Defeat of Hitlerism is necessary so that there may be 
freedom ; but this war, like the last war, will produce nothing but destruc. 
tion unless we prepare for the future now, unless we plan now for the 
better world we aim to build.” An excellent warning, for the dragon’: 
teeth of the next war are always sown during present war. Mr. Churchil 
on November 7th said: “ The resolution of the British people is uncon 
querable. Neither sudden violent shock nor long provoking strain can o1 
will alter our course. No country made more strenuous efforts to avoic 
being drawn into this war, but I dare say we shall be found ready anc 
anxious to prosecute it when some of those who provoked it are talking 
vehemently about peace.”’ Therein Mr, Churchill diagnosed an abiding 
characteristic of the British breed of men: but, from a philosophic poin 
of view, hardly did justice to the sort of truth that Mr. Roosevelt hac 
hinted at, for Munich week in 1938 had already been too late to avoic 
the consequences of former shortcomings, The dragon’s teeth had beer 
sown many years before. Mr. Stalin on November 6th, in the speeck 
already referred to, said many interesting things. He interpreted the Hes 
flight to Britain as an abortive attempt to create an Anglo-German fron 
against Russian communism, He declared that Russia was fighting, no 
only in self-defence, but to free Europe from Nazism. ‘“ We haye n 
intention,” he said, “of seizing foreign countries or of invading othe 
peoples, either in Europe or in Asia. Our aim is to help the oppressec 
peoples of Europe. We do not wish to interfere with the internal affair, 
of other countries. Our task is to give them freedom.,’’ He contrastec 
Hitler with Napoleon, much to Hitler’s detriment in a military sense 
“We are told,” he said, “that Hitler acts like Napoleon, and is lik 
Napoleon in everything. I can tell you that Hitler no more resemble 
Napoleon than a kitten resembles a lion,” He expressed unshaken con 
fidence in Russia’s ability to defeat Germany, predicting the fall o 
Nazism within a year (‘‘ another few months, another half year, one yea 
perhaps, Hitlerite Germany must burst under the weight of her ow 
crime ’’), and made this threat ; ‘‘ The German invaders want a war 0 
annihilation. They will get it. From now on our task is to exterminat 
all invaders who penetrate our territory.”” What is manifestly true is tha 
Germany has attacked an adversary whose principles do not include th 
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hristian ideal of loving one’s enemies. In his turn Hitler on November 8th 
nnounced that “‘ We have one aim. It embraces the Continent. In the 
rst instance our Fatherland, and then, beyond that, also all those who 
ve in the same indigence as we. I am convinced that then this Continent 
‘ill not be the second in the world, but will remain, as it used to be, the 
rst.” In answer to Roosevelt’s allegation of a German plan to abolish 
ll religions in the world, he said: ‘‘ I have other things to do than to 
ccupy myself with childish nonsense or stupidities. Besides, what kind 
f religions there are in the world and the attitude of the nations to them 
o not interest me at all. That interests only the American President. In 
1e German Reich and according to our ideas, everyone wins salvation in 
is own fashion.’’ Hitler’s one-time confident attacks on religion had now 
iven place to a somewhat weak and defeatist attitude of disinterestedness. 

Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin and Hitler had all spoken within forty-eight 
ours of each other. Propaganda in all countries thus doggedly pursued 
s habitual slogans, though the circumstances in certain essential respects 
ad changed. Stalin’s voice was now added to those of the democratic 
aders in the cry for liberty, as his massed armies still held, though they 
ielded ground, against the invader. Japan was not yet belligerently 
volved in the major struggle, nor was the United States. But actively 
r inactively, directly or indirectly, the war now enveloped the greater 
art of the world. What was called ultimate victory was still proclaimed 
n all sides to be the goal. Yet those whose only policy was to wait and 
se, in the confident expectation that something would turn up, could 
10w some reason for their optimism. The situation throughout the world 
as too grotesque for wise men to exclude the possibility of explosive 
pshots, though wise men refrained from prophesying how or where the 
xplosions might take place. For five months the German hordes had 
lunged deeper and deeper into Russia, incurring hideous losses in men, 
he further they plunged, the greater became Germany’s liability in 
ecupied territory, the weaker her effective power. What was Germany’s 
ltimate strategic object, if she had one? Cursed with the weight of her 
wn tanks she had been driven irresistibly east, west, north and south, 
nd her last state was always worse than her first. No nation to-day is 
.ore enslaved than Germany. She must follow her tanks, wherever they 
ad. They lead her into greater and greater discomfort, into surer and 
irer disaster in the end, Russia, who, more than two years before, had 
recipitated the war in Europe by her deal with Germany, and who had 
pent the first two years of the war hoping that she herself would escape, 
> that end handing out sops to Hitler in the form of vital war supplies 
eeded by him, now found herself a chief objective of Hitler’s ever crazier 
lows, the supplies formerly handed over to him now being turned to use 
gainst herself. Britain, whose man-power was small compared with the 
1onster armies now locked in battle and whose resources in men and 
hips were strained to the full, could not directly answer Russia’s cry for 
elp. The United States (though it now looks as if at any moment this 
hase might be transformed into full belligerency) continued to make 
icarious war, her President in words blasting Hitler’s cause, the while 
is Congress remained at peace with Hitler. Japan blew hot and blew 
old, apparently as yet unable to decide whether to gamble on the possible 
ermanence of American pacifism and of British and Russian preoccupa- 
ion, Italy put out a deal of fiery propaganda against the “ Jewish 
lutocrats ’’ who, as she alleged, constituted the diseased backbone of the 
.nglo-Saxon race, the while she herself was as effectively annexed as was 
‘ance by Hitler’s invading legions. The vast stretches of non-German 
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Europe and of Western Russia had to be kept in subjection by a see 
man-power whose reserves had seriously dwindled both because of the 
fantastic extent of the territory conquered, and of the losses sustained, 
especially in Russia, during the process of conquest. There was no doubt 
of the discontent, unrest, even lack of food in the worlds that Hitler had 
conquered and now had to keep conquered. 

What was more formidable, there was emerging something like a 
Christian front against the Nazis throughout the subjugated countries, 
including Germany herself, whose Christians have never in their hearts 
submitted to Hitler’s pagan ambitions. What was ultimately to emerge 
from so chaotic a scene, spread over so large a part of the earth’s surface ? 
Could the Christian front make any practical difference to Nazi strength ? 
How did Russia fit in with the motives of Christian front brought 
into being by Hitler’s attacks upon Christianity ? Was there any single 
line of honest thought that could be pursued on either side to justify the 
blind persistence in destruction? While infuriated American women 
pelted Lord Halifax with eggs—the while British women could think of 
a better use for eggs—other Americans talked about defending, or helping 
Britain to defend, the freedom of the seas. What is this “‘ freedom of the 
seas ’’ that we defend by the competitive sinking of ships? The Japanese 
talked of being encircled by the A B C D Powers (America, Britain, China, 
the Dutch East-Indies). The Germans having attempted to destroy 
Christianity, now, in one department of their propaganda, pretended to 
be defending Christianity against Russian atheism. The Russians cried 
for liberty against the menace of the “ fascist ” dictatorships, their ery 
echoing from the paradoxical background of their own bolshevik dictator- 
ship. The British were fighting for their lives (which was true) for liberty 
and democracy (which was more or less true), and for Christianity (which 
was true only in a mystical sense). 

Of all the issues that were featured in the several competitive thrusts of 
propaganda, that of “‘ fighting for Christianity ’’ was the most muddled, 
yet potentially the most important. One of the oddities of the war is the 
fact that British official propaganda has steadily fought shy of the 
Christian argument. Britain, despite her many national qualities, is not 
characteristically a Christian country. Religion is weak in the land. But 
when Hitler pronounces, as he has in the past pronounced, his antagonism 
to the Christian religion, there is presented to British propaganda a 
gratuitous opportunity to exploit a valuable opening. Britain may be 
only lukewarm in its positive Christianity, but at any rate there are many 

truly Christian people in the country, and the cause of religious freedom 
is normally defended as hotly as any other form of freedom, even by 
people who have never thought of Christianity as a practical motive in their 
own lives. The prevailing blindness of British official quarters about the 

‘bearing of the Christian argument upon what is happening in the world 
is all the more remarkable when that argument so clearly militates against 
the Nazi cause. Why are the British people left in ignorance of the wave 
of Christian feeling that is surging against the Nazi leaders from one end 
of Europe to the other, even in Germany ? The failure to exploit it is one 
of the most striking examples of British lack of imagination. The whole 
course of history during the past 2,000 years proves that Christianity is 
the only impregnable thing on earth: and Hitler has invited, and is 
getting, the organised opposition of Christians throughout the world. 
Bishop von Galen, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Miinster, this very 
summer has preached a series of sermons against the Gestapo, which ought 
to have been blazoned abroad for the encouragement of the British people, 
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|“ Tery out,” he said (this is a German bishop preaching in Germany), “ as 
a German and an honest citizen, as a representative of the religion of 
‘Christ, as a Catholic Bishop: we demand justice. If this cry remains 
' unheard and unheeded, if the reign of justice is not re-established, then, 
| despite the heroisni of our soldiers and their glorious victories, internal 
decomposition and corruption will lead our German people and our 
country to ruin.”’ At the beginning of November he preached a sermon 
| accusing the German Government of having broken “all Ten Com- 
_Mmandments.”” The twenty-nine Catholic Bishops and prelates of Greater 
' Germany lately signed a pastoral letter, which was read out from every 
German Catholic pulpit, hotly rejecting Hitler’s invitation to choose 
between Christ and Germany: ‘‘ We, German Catholics, refuse to make 
such a choice. We love our German people, and if necessary will even 
sacrifice our lives. But we live and die for Jesus Christ and we remain 
bound to Him, now and in all eternity.’’ And the case of Pastor Niemdller 
proves that the German Protestants have resisted the Nazi heresies with 
equal determination. 

Why is this portentous fact—a fact of incalculable import upon the 
whole outcome of the war—ignored by British official propaganda ? It is 
being used in British broadcasts to the occupied countries in Europe, but 
is hardly ever mentioned to the British people at home. Is it that the 
Vansittart policy of damning the whole German race is still the policy of 
H.M.G.? If so, we wantonly reject what may prove to be our most 
valuable ally. There are signs that Hitler is trying to live down his past 
as pagan protagonist against the Christian religion. It is too late, for 
Christian people have been roused in self-defence. And if Hitler himself 
does not yet know it, let him learn an elementary truth from the lips of 
his Axis partner. In 1934, before he hitched his country to an anti- 
Christian cause, Mussolini made a statement which may well prove to have 
been prophetic. He said: “ A fight against religion is a fight against the 
impalpable ; it is open warfare against the spirit in its most profound and 
most significant force, and it is by this time most fully proved that the 
weapons at the disposal of the State, no matter how sharp they may be, 
are powerless to inflict any mortal blow on the Church—and by the 
Church I mean especially the Catholic Church—which emerges invariably 
triumphant after engaging in the most bitter conflicts. . .. Passive resist- 
ance on the part of the priests and of the faithful is sufficient to frustrate 
the most violent attacks by a State’”’ (Figaro, December 18th, 1934). 
The typically British complex about religion, which makes it almost a 
matter of bad form to talk about such a thing in public, or to think about 
it in private in any but a hole-and-corner manner and on Sundays only, 
is taking its revenge by blinding the directors of British propaganda to 
the value of an obvious strategic asset. It may be objected that to regard _ 

Christianity from a strategic view borders upon the blasphemous. Not at 
all. Christianity is highly strategic. It will now, as always before, encom- 
pass the undoing of the ungodly aggressor. It will do more. It will not 
only defeat the purposes of the actively ungodly forces, among which 
Hitler’s Nazi pretensions are prominently to be counted, but it will make 
the negative or pagan unbelievers, such as are the vast majority of the 
British people, sit up and repent of their heresy. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


POLAND.* 


The natural interest in Poland’s fate in existing circumstances will ensure — 
a welcome for this volume, appropriately dedicated to the memory of Pro- . 
fessor Temperley, to whose enthusiastic initiative it was due. True to the | 
tradition of the Cambridge Histories, it isa-composite work, to which seven 
British, eleven Polish and two American writers contribute, while the’ 
editorial duties are divided between Dr. Reddaway and an English and two 
Polish colleagues. The dove-tailing of the various chapters and sections of 
chapters is on the whole well done ; none the less it must be confessed that, 
had there been one master mind to weld all these individual contributions 
into one homogeneous whole, especially with a view to the English reader, © 
the volume would have been more illuminating, Again a preliminary chapter, 
somewhat more detailed than the Introductory Note of only three pages, 
explaining the earlier history of Poland, the origins of its unworkable con- 
stitution, its vague frontiers and its relations with its formidable neighbours, | 
would have helped to a better understanding of the troubles in which the 
country was already involved at the beginning of the Saxon period in 1697. 
The maps, too, though excellent in their broad outlines, are very deficient in 
the marking of places essential to understand the text on such pages as 
270-1, or in chapter xxii, “ The Struggle for the Frontiers.” But in spite of | 
these defects the volume, especially in the later chapters, makes a useful 
contribution to our understanding of Polish difficulties, of the nation’s 
courage and persistence in its darkest days, and its triumphant vindication 
since I918 in regaining the place among European nations which it had lost 
for a century and a half. 

Apart from an absurdly unworkable constitution with its iberwm veto and 
jus eundi in partes for dissenters from a majority vote, one of the great weak- 
nesses of the Poles till fairly recent times was the depressed and almost 
rightless condition of the population outside the limited ranks of nobles and 
gentry, who also had their endemic causes of difference. This cleavage 
persisted even during the years when Poland was under the heels of Prussians, © 
Russians and Austrians, and to a large extent accounts for the failure of 
successive risings against the oppressors. In 1830, for example, when there 
was perhaps a bare chance of a successful insurrection, the more aristocratic 
section of the patriots established at the Hotel Lambert in Paris and the ~ 
more democratic and vigorous elements scattered about the continent found _ 
it impossible to present a united front. It was a handicap, too, to the Poles 
to be under three tyrants instead of only one, for there was always a tendency 
of the patriots in one séction of the country to seek support from one of the 
three occupying Powers against the other two, instead of making a combined 
effort against all three ; with the natural result that each section could be 
disciplined piecemeal. 

In spite of this weakness in the organisation of a united national front to 
their oppressors, the persistence of a Polish national feeling in all classes of the 
population even during the darkest days of oppression is remarkable. Heed- 
less of every form of discouragement the Poles obstinately remained a nation, 
their language survived in spite of attempts to discourage it, their special 
gifts in literature, art, music and learning were never extinguished and were 
. ready to show themselves in renewed vigour when the final day of deliverance 
arrived. In the darkest days, too, the Poles could always rely on some support 
from England and from France. Specially notable is Castlereagh’s noble. 
protest at the Congress of Vienna against the partitioning Powers’ attempt 
to destroy Polish national feeling. “ Experience,” he wrote in a note to the 
plenipotentiaries, ‘‘ has proved that it is not by counteracting all their habits 
and usages as a people that either the happiness of the Poles or the peace of 
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'that important portion of Europe can be preserved. A fruitless attempt, too 
‘long persevered in, by institutions foreign to their manners and sentiments, 
to make them forget their existence and even language as a people, has been 
| sufficiently tried and failed. It has only tended to excite a sentiment of dis- 
‘content and self-degradation, and can never operate otherwise than to 
‘provoke commotion, and to awaken them to a recollection of past mis- 
fortunes.” 

The chapters which will naturally attract most attention to-day are the last 
six, dealing with the period from 1918 to 1935. From them much confidence 
‘can be found in the final triumph of Polish nationality. At first, no doubt, 
‘inevitable mistakes were made by a people inexperienced from long disuse 
in the art of government. But thanks to Pilsudski and others the nation 
gradually began to grow to its responsibilities and more than justified its 
entry into the family of independent Powers. The volume appropriately 
concludes with an illuminating account by Lord Kennet of Pilsudski’s remark- 
able career and achievements for his beloved Poland. 

BAsIL WILLIAMS. 


MODERN INDIA AND THE WEST.* 


This notable book of over eight hundred pages has the sub-title ‘‘ A Study 
of the Interaction of Civilisations.”” Some of its writers are more successful 
than others in conforming to the intention conveyed by this sub-title and not 
merely writing another chapter on modern India. Mr. Arthur Mayhew, in his 
chapter on ‘‘ The Christian Ethic and India,” is at pains to disentangle the 
effect of western ethical standards and of Hindu and Moslem reform move- 
ments from specifically Christian influences. So, too, Sir R. Radhakrishnan, 
in his chapter on “ Hinduism and the West,” and Mr. Yusuf Ali, on “‘ Muslim 
Culture and Religious Thought.” Indeed, these three chapters taken together 
give a striking picture of three great religious systems in a state of tension, 
though not always in opposition. Dr. J. C. Ghosh’s eight pages on Bengali 
literature are a model of concise and luminous treatment. Mrs. Anstey 
disentangles, as far as the inadequate records permit, the various economic 
results—beneficial, harmful and ‘“‘ neutral ’’—of western commercial and 
industrial activities. She is clear that, to-day, ‘‘ India’s crying need is for 
improvement in the output and consuming capacity of the rural population.” 
Mrs. Gray gives a valuable account of ‘‘ The Progress of Women,” where the 
influence of the West has been very great. 

Some criticisms of the volume, however, must be ventured. As nine-tenths 
of its pages are concerned with the influence of the West (and principally 
England) on India, it hardly justifies its claim to be “ A Study of Interaction.” 
Mr. H. G. Rawlinson’s forty pages discussing ‘‘ Indian Influence on the 
West ” are very suggestive, showing how many great minds—John Milton 
among others—and minor movements in the West have been influenced by 
Indian thought. But in such a volume one would have expected some general 
assessment of the impact of Indian thought, not merely on the few who have 
acknowledged its influence, but on western life in general. Of obvious 
influence there may be little ; all the more reason for trying to uncover some 
of the less tangible influences. For instance, does the widespread interest in 
Gandhi, whose figure flits in and out of the pages of this book without ever 
being brought to grips, indicate a deep yearning of humanity to escape from 
the death-throes of western power-politics, or what is its true significance ? 
Again, will later generations see in the anxious national self-praise which 
mars much that is written in England about India, including some pages of 
this book, a subtle defence against the subconscious knowledge that the 
tradition of domination in India, Africa and elsewhere has been sucking away 
the life-blood of the liberal and emancipating initiatives that made the 
English people great ? And why is it that so many Europeans who go to 
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India, even for short periods, can never escape from her influence? Such 
questions are not even posed. 

All the political history is written by Mr. O’Malley himself. His account 
of the early contacts of East and West is brilliantly written. But when he- 
comes to recent events he seems to lose his grasp of the main outlines, and 
some of his statements are confused or even quite misleading. Thus he™ 
actually makes Lajpat Rai and Mr. Gandhi appear as leaders or supporters ; 
of Indian terrorism, and Mazzini as the European inspirer of terrorism! — 
He gives a most questionable account of the ‘‘ Red Shirt ’’ Movement on. the 
North-West Frontier, His descriptions of Trade Union development and of — 
Communist influences mix up groups that are fiercely antagonistic to one | 
another. Not all that is red comes from Moscow! Mr. O'Malley died before 
this book was published, and it is probable that he would have corrected | 
these and other errors if he had lived. 

Finally, how far is it true, as both Lord Meston in his brief preface anal 
Mr. O’Malley suggest, that the great political significance of the British 
connection with India has been that India, for the first time, is learning what — 
democracy means—England the teacher, India the pupil? If we take 
democracy to mean government based on active and intelligent consent, it” 
may readily be agreed that, although India has practised this in her village 
communities, and even in a certain stratified sense (as Mr. O’Malley notes) 
in her caste system, in national politics she is a stranger to it, and she has 
been profoundly influenced by the vigorous national democracy of England — 
in the nineteenth century. But to-day almost all great national issues are 
world issues. The English governing classes have been very slow to face this 
fact, and there is little recognition of it in this book. Much of the book 
reflects an age that is almost dead—the age of the prosperous and self-_ 
satisfied West which, in Iqbal’s scathing phrase, seems to have been “ only 
a clever piecing together of false gems,’’ Indian politicians and voters, on — 
the other hand, as Mr. O’Malley recognises, have been growing rapidly 
world-conscious ever since Japan beat Russia in 1905. India may yet help 
to teach the West what democracy conceived in world terms might be. 

H. G. ALEXANDER. 


INDIA AND DEMOCRACY.* 


It is good that what has rightly been called the “ capital question of India ” 
should receive such serious and earnest consideration as this book shows. Mr, 
Wint has spent nearly two years in India, and the first half of the work consists — 
of his findings. Then Sir George Schuster, who was Finance Member of the 
Government of India ten years ago, has ‘‘ attempted to sketch the tasks 
which lie before the Government in India, and the way in which these tasks 
may be performed.” 

Mr. Wint evidently made real efforts to understand different points of view, 
but he does not give a convincing interpretation of the outlook of the typical 
Indian nationalist. It is hard for any Englishman to realise that the great — 
mass of educated Indians regard the British Government with the same — 
fundamental distrust and the same sense that, when all has been said, it is 
still alien domination, as (let us say) the Czechs regarded the Austrian 
Government or the Alsatians the German Government in the years before — 
1914. And it is little use trying to argue them out of this view. Political — 
nationalism is a hard fact that has to be faced. In Sir George Schuster’s 
delightful epilogue, where he imagines himself having a dialogue with an 
Indian reader who is dissatisfied with the book, he faces it. Even so, his effort 
to convince his Indian reader that the present world conflict must lead to a — 
changed outlook on the part of the Indian nationalist will not, it is to be — 
feared, carry conviction until this country has, by concrete acts in India and 
elsewhere, convinced a sceptical world that the era of British imperialism is 
really passing away. 

* By Sir George Schuster, K.C.S.I., and Guy Wint. Macmillan, 12s, 6d. 
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_ Mr. Wint’s evidence of the gravity of the present Hindu-Muslim conflict is 
impressive. Recent communal troubles suggest the first rumblings of actual 


civil war. Heroic measures can alone stem this tendency. What do the 


authors propose? On the constitutional side, nothing very concrete. But 


| Sir George Schuster shows himself passionately concerned that the millions 
_ of poor peasants should be rescued out of their poverty: he sees that only 


Indians can do this, and he argues that a special kind of education, adapted 
to the minds of the peasants, is the most urgent need. He does not refer to 
the Wardha education report, which was inspired by Mr. Gandhi. That 
report is surely a landmark in Indian history. Unhappily the teachers’ 
training scheme is now in suspense, but the main principles of the Wardha 
report are influencing mission and other schools in many parts of India to-day. 
If both the Congress and the Muslim League could be convinced that this 
great task of redeeming the masses from poverty and subjection was the 


| first concern of Britishers, as it is of some of their own leaders, the dark 
_ picture in India to-day might be transformed. 


HorRAcE G. ALEXANDER. 


THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN CIVILISATION.* 
This encyclopedic book of-over 700 pages will find grateful readers on 


_ both sides of the Atlantic. It begins with the incursions of the Norsemen in 
_ Europe and their adventurings westward which took some of them nearly a 


thousand years ago to the New England coast, and it ends with the Revolu- 
tion. It is a full-bodied book: the detail is ample without overloading the 
threads of the exposition. The method is unusually pleasing, the style modest 
but adequate, the outlook discerning but sympathetic, the key curiously 
intimate. The writing is compounded of even tones, mild smiles, patience, 
scholarly resourcefulness, and enormous reserves of learning. Mr. Nettels 


will make his readers his friends by his sheer genius for teaching without 


\ 


pedantry or condescension. 

The book is in a sense philosophical as being primarily a study of political 
outlook and opinion and social and economic idiosyncrasies. The author 
traces the circumstances in various European countries which tempted or 
impelled the emigrant groups to cross the Atlantic, and assesses the quality 
and trend of their contributions to American life. All his groups, so to speak, 
are “ carriers”’: from the heaving ferment of the European cauldron each 
brings something of its own. The favour of Fate ensured a certain unity in 


the result. For most of the emigrants sought an exchange from lands of 


tyranny or privilege or crusted convention to the freedom and the potential 
comfort and riches of America, and they found on arrival an established 
English nucleus of great assimilative power and fairly congenial to them. 
How they and their contributions fared in the variegated experimentalism 
of the sequel, how in the increasing complications of American life old forces 
found new channels and new forces found outlets, and how complication upon 
complication, and above all the complication of the English connection in the 
forms in which powerful English elements wished it to work, made Revolu- 
tion in the end the only way to clarify and simplify American affairs—these 
are Mr. Nettels’ main theme. Despite the diversity of the elements America 
takes shape in his pages as a country of distinctive and pervading ways and 
of a characteristic ethos. 

The book is timely in the present war crisis that has so much “ mixed up ” 
Britain and America. Their political relations being what they are, each ought 
to know more of, the social and political “ make-up ” of the other. They are 
very near in spirit, and they feel vaguely though strongly that it is so. Mr. 
Nettels gives chapter and verse for it. His book ought to be in every Library 


and College and School, all the more because it may bring a retinue after it. 


* The Roots of American Civilisation. By Curtis P. Nettels. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 
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He has the engaging habit of naming in asides innumerable up-to-date books — 
in which his readers may pursue his topics further. In so competent an } 
achievement it is a blemish, at least for English readers, whose familiarity — 
with the geography of America is usually slight, that the maps are few. 
JoHN Murray. 


BRITAIN UNDER PROTECTION.* 


Dr. Frederick Benham, the Cassel Reader in Commerce in the University. i 
of London, has long been worthily known for his contribution to that remark-— 
able document, Tariffs: the Case Examined, produced in 1931 by a com-— 
mittee of nine economists under the chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge. — 
His new book, written on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for International — 
Peace, constitutes a scholarly and diligent examination, from the viewpoint 
of a trained economist (and therefore of a free trader), of Britain’s protec- 
tionist experiment, which was heralded by the Abnormal Importations Act 
and the Horticultural Products Act, followed by the Import Duties Act and ~ 
the Ottawa Agreements in 1932. In Chapters 2 and 3, he considers the pro-~ 
cedure adopted by the Import Duties Advisory Committee in constructing — 
the tariff system and then turns to the resurrection of other forms of protec-_ 
tion. Chapter 4 contains a damaging exposure, performed judiciously, 
scientifically and perhaps rather drily, of the preferential system founded — ; 
upon Ottawa imperialism, and pages 102-9, on its results, are especially 
significant. Grappling with the problems which arose from the relatively — 
ineffective bilateral agreements of 1933-8, Dr. Benham narrates how the 
Ottawa policy annihilated the scheme for a Danubian regional pact and how 
the British protectionist Government invoked the most-favoured-nation — 
clause not for, but against, freer trade when it defeated the attempt by the 
Low Countries to reduce tariffs against one another. In Chapter 6, which 
traces the interrelation between fiscal and monetary policy, he discusses the — 
effects of exchange rates, the gold standard, the ban on foreign lending and — 
the Exchange Equalisation Account. Dr. Benham then copes with the more 
specific problems which confronted agriculture and iron and steel. 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion that Britain’s partial recovery from — 
1933-7 took place, not because of, but despite, the reversal of our fiscal — 
system, and that it would have been not only faster but more extensive under 
a liberal fiscal policy. Dr. Benham holds that the main cause of recovery was ” 
the low price of food imports, which increased purchasing power for other _ 
purposes—a factor aided by the “‘ cheap money ”’ policy of keeping interest 
rates low and by technical advances which raised individual volume of — 
output. “It can hardly be claimed that the tariff was a very significant © 
factor in promoting recovery,” he continues. “ The building boom, and later 
rearmament, were the two outstanding features of recovery, and neither 
obtained much from protection. Throughout the thirties (with the exception 
of 1937, when the corresponding figure was around 20 per cent.) the volume 
of British exports was at least 25 to 30 per cent. below the 1929 level. The 
continued depression in the exporting industries and districts was mainly ~ 
responsible for the high level of unemployment, which was above that 
prevailing in the twenties.” . He stresses that Britain’s life-blood is her 
international trade and that she can only suffer from her present economic 
policy, which has fostered autarchy among her neighbours. This masterly 
treatise should prove a source of encouragement to all who, like Dr. Van — 
Kleffens, the Netherlands Foreign Minister, are working to ensure that there 
shall be no qualification to the Allied peace aim of free trade as expressed in — 
the Atlantic Charter promulgated by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill © 
on August 14th. 

DERYCK ABEL. 


* Great Britain under Protection. By Frederic Benham. Macmillan, London and New 
York. ros, 6d. $2.50. 271 pp. 


